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Social Security in Review 


Program Operations 


HE total number of persons 
aided under the five public 
assistance programs declined 
in July for the fifth consecutive 
month. These decreases in recent 
months reflect the general improve- 
ment in the economy and favor- 
able seasonal influences. In July 
the total number of persons on 
the rolls was 6.7 million—about 70,000 
fewer than in June. Contributing to 
the decline were decreases of 50,000 
in the general assistance programs 
(financed by the States and/or local- 
ities), 16,900 in aid to dependent chil- 
dren, and 6,000 in old-age assistance. 
The number of recipients of aid to 
the blind declined slightly. The case- 
load for aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled continued to grow; 
the July increase was 2,100. 

The largest relative changes in 
State caseloads in July occurred in 
general assistance—the type of aid 
most responsive to seasonal factors 
and economic conditions. In more 
than two-fifths of the States the 
number of general assistance cases 
declined more than 5 percent; in 11 
States the decrease was 10 percent 
or more. In general, the relative de- 
clines in the large industrial States 
were lower than that for the country 
as a whole. The largest proportionate 
increases were reported by Arkansas 
(31 percent) and Alaska (7 percent). 

In aid to dependent children, 
Oregon discontinued assistance for 
the summer months for able-bodied 
children aged 14 and over; the num- 
ber of children aided dropped 15 per- 
cent, and the total number of recipi- 
ents 14 percent. The number of re- 
cipients of aid to dependent children 
declined 14 percent in Arkansas and 
4 percent in North Carolina when 











these States withdrew assistance 
from families including an employ- 
able person for whom seasonal em- 
ployment was presumed to be avail- 
able. New Hampshire removed chil- 
dren aged 16 and over from the rolls 
for the summer months; the number 
of child recipients declined 5 percent, 
and the total number of recipients 4 
percent. The 4-percent reduction in 
the number of recipients in Hawaii 
was attributable to a generally higher 
level of employment and to increased 
placement of persons in seasonal jobs. 
The combined decrease in the num- 
ber of recipients of aid to dependent 
children in these five States totaled 
more than 12,000 or nearly three- 





fourths of the national decrease from 
June. State changes in caseloads from 
June to July for old-age assistance, 
aid to the blind, and aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled were 
relatively small; most of them 
amounted to less than 2 percent. 
Total assistance expenditures, in- 
cluding vendor payments for medical 
care under the special types of public 
assistance, declined $3.2 million to 
$299.9 million in July. The largest 
decline in total payments—$1,159,000 
—occurred in old-age assistance; 31 
States reported lower total payments 
under that program. Expenditures 
for assistance declined $493,700 in aid 
to dependent children and $825,000 in 





Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 
Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 


Number (in thousands)......... 


Amount (in millions) 


Public assistance: 


Recipients (in thousands) : 
Old-age assistance 


Pg ot fl): re 
General assistance (cases) 

Average payments: 
Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent children (per recipient) .. 
Aid to the Dblin@eies.. . ices. oe: 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 
General assistance (per case)... 


Average old-age benefit (retired worker)... 
Average old-age benefit awarded in month.... 


Aid to dependent children (total) 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


Unemployment insurance (under State laws): 


Initial claims (in thousands) . 


Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thousands) .. 


Benefits paid (in millions)....... 


Average weekly payment for total unemploy- 


ment 


1 Comparable data not available. 





July June July 

1959 1959 1958 
§ gicracatate bare 13,288 13,181 12,012 
, Sierae $813.7 $805.5 $667.4 
$72.32 $72.19 $65.87 
$81.44 $80.32 $74.57 
» veg weaves 2,414 2,420 2,459 
ress bath: 2,912 2,929 2,737 
jay Beaks 109 109 109 
341 339 316 
ws LEIS. os 370 388 405 
Ore ieee $64.44 $64.76 $61.36 
28.39 28.39 27.15 
. abeanses 69.11 69.04 66.66 
63.24 63.37 60.13 
5 peloce gre cae 66.74 65.79 60.88 
A AL BRIG, 1,228 973 1,639 
1,100 1,155 2,201 
Tr Ter Yeo $142.5 $142.9 $301.1 
eay gc ase $29.10 (1) (1) 








general assistance and rose $6,700 in 
aid to the blind and $89,500 in aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled. 

For the country as a whole, the 
average payment per recipient de- 
creased 32 cents in old-age assistance 
but showed little or no change in the 
other special types of public assist- 
ance. The average payment per gen- 
eral assistance case dropped 95 cents. 
Most of the appreciable changes in 
State average payments under the 
special types of public assistance were 
attributable to fluctuations in the 
* amounts paid for medical care in be- 
half of recipients, although a few 
sizable increases resulted from the 
application of new policies or pro- 
cedures. In West Virginia the avail- 
ability of additional State funds en- 
abled the State agency to raise retro- 
actively the allowances for personal 
incidentals. The average payment per 
recipient increased $2.61 in aid to 
dependent children and $4.00 or more 
in the other programs. 

Arizona increased its State maxi- 
mums on monthly assistance pay- 
ments, and the average payment per 
recipient during July rose $2-$5 in 
old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the blind. For 
recipients of aid to the blind in Vir- 
ginia, the $5 increase in the average 
payment reflects higher allowances 
for major items in the assistance 
standards. 

New Mexico added $4 for “special 
needs of the aged” to its assistance 
standards for old-age assistance, but 


the effect was partially offset by a $2 
decrease in the monthly amount de- 
posited by the State in its pooled fund 
for medical care for recipients. The 
rise of $1.37 in the average old-age 
assistance payment in Nevada re- 
flected an increase in the State maxi- 
mum for all recipients and a new 
State policy of sharing in the costs of 
maintaining aged recipients in hos- 
pitals as medical patients. The total 
costs of care for the latter recipients 
had previously been met by the coun- 
ties. 

In July, Guam began to administer 
the four special types of public as- 
sistance. There are now 54 jurisdic- 
tions with programs of old-age assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children, and 
aid to the blind; 49 States administer 
programs for the needy disabled. 


@ Monthly benefits under the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance program were going at the end 
of July to 13.3 million persons— 
107,000 more than at the end of June. 
Almost three-fifths of the increase 
was accounted for by old-age (re- 
tired-worker) beneficiaries and their 
dependents, slightly more than one- 
fifth by disabled-worker beneficiaries 
and their dependents, and one-fifth 
by survivor beneficiaries. Monthly 
benefits being paid at the end of July 
totaled $813.7 million, an increase of 
$8.2 million from the monthly rate 
at the end of June. 

During July, monthly benefits were 
awarded to 184,000 persons—about 


18,000 fewer than in June but 18,000 
more than in July 1958. The total 
includes awards to 19,800 disabled 
workers — more than in any other 
month except July and August 1957, 
when benefits were first payable to 
disabled workers. Lump-sum death 
payments totaling $12.2 million were 
awarded to 60,900 persons. The aver- 
age lump-sum amount per worker 
represented in the awards was 
$208.84, a new high. 

On June 30, 1959, monthly benefits 
were being withheld from 352,000 
persons entitled to old-age, wife's, 
husband’s, widow’s, widower’s, 
mother’s, parent’s, or disability in- 
surance benefits. The number with- 
held dropped from 372,000 at the end 
of January to a low of 347,000 in 
April and then climbed to 352,000 at 
the end of June. At that time the 
beneficiaries whose benefits were 
withheld represented 3.0 percent of 
all adult beneficiaries entitled to 
benefits—0.3 percentage points less 
than the proportion at the end of 
January. 

About 81 percent of the suspensions 
in effect in June resulted from the 
employment or self-employment of 
beneficiaries under age 72; wife’s or 
husband’s benefits withheld because 
of the old-age beneficiary’s employ- 
ment or self-employment represented 
almost 11 percent. Approximately 430 
benefits were withheld because the 
beneficiary or the old-age beneficiary 
on whose earnings the wife’s or hus- 


(Continued on page 27) 





July 

1959 
Civilian labor force, ? total (in thousands)........................ 71,338 
Ne eke eae 2 ita @ daar, ek + 0 weg HO RO SR 67,594 
END RU. SR Ld Nee Pere Sas Boies oe Ee oe 3,744 

Personal income (in billions, total seasonally adjusted at annual 

NR Se 5aG hha aia a a 6.4.45 co 450 0 i RE $384.1 
ee en  GUNOIOUUIROINES. ee caw wensedocdas 261.2 
i eI Ss ss Sd ot ees nas 47.0 
Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income........... 47.0 
Social insurance and related payments........................0. 20.9 
I oo Sw pe OSL ale Oe Mids Sr ee 3.1 
ee ce cle BS No ee eae 12.6 
Less: Personal contributions for social insurance................ 8.4 
Consumer price index,!* all items (1947-49 — 100)................ 124.9 
TEE ek Bo aE elena a nid awe bly ei Sark be ude ela 119.4 
ETS nett e yw reese Cay 151.0 


} 1 Data relate to continental United States, except that personal 
income includes pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. 


2 Bureau of the Census. 


8 Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of 


June July Calendar year 
1959 1958 1958 1957 
71,324 70,473 68,647 67,946 
67,342 65,179 63,966 65,011 

3,982 5,294 4,681 2,936 

$383.8 $363.5 $359.0 $350.6 
261.7 243.2 239.4 238.5 
46.8 46.5 46.6 44.5 
47.4 44.9 44.7 43.4 
20.7 21.2 20.4 16.2 
3.1 3.0 3.0 2.8 
12.6 11.9 12.0 11.8 
8.4 7.2 7.0 6.7 
124.5 123.9 123.5 120.2 
118.9 121.7 120.2 115.6 
150.6 144.6 144.4 138.1 


Commerce. Components differ from those published by the De- 
partment, since they have been regrouped; for definitions, see the 
Annual Statistical Supplement, 1957, page 9, table 1. 

* Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Social Welfare Expenditures, 1957-58 


1958, social welfare expenditures 

as here defined amounted to $44 
billion or 10 percent of the total 
national output. In the preceding 
year they had accounted for 8.8 per- 
cent of the total output. This sharp 
increase resulted from a combination 
of normal program growth, the ex- 
pansion of social insurance payments 
as a result of the 1957-58 recession, 
and the falling-off of the gross na- 
tional product from its long-term 
trend level during the period. 

Total social welfare expenditures 
in 1957-58 were 15 percent higher 
than in the preceding year. The two 
largest programs, education and old- 
age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance, experienced about the same 
rate of increase in expenditures dur- 
ing 1957-58 as in the past several 
years—9 percent and 23 percent, re- 
spectively. The increase of $1.2 bil- 
lion for education amounted to 21 
percent of the increase in total social 
welfare expenditures, and the in- 
crease of $1.6 billion for old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance to 27 
percent. Unemployment benefits also 
increased by $1.6 billion—an increase 
of 81 percent—and accounted for an- 
other 27 percent of the increase in 
total welfare expenditures. 

The significance of the income- 
maintenance function of social insur- 
ance and the special role of unem- 
ployment insurance are even more 
evident when these expenditures are 
related to the total output of the 
economy or the total disposable in- 
come of the population. All social 
insurance payments combined, ex- 
cluding costs of administration, ac- 
counted for 4.1 percent of the total 
disposable income of families and 
individuals (as defined ir the national 
income accounts) in 1956-57 and 4.8 
percent in 1957-58. Since the national 
income data treat nonprofit institu- 
tions and private pension and welfare 
funds as persons, including their net 
income as part of personal income, 
the real importance of social insur- 


[ the 12 months ending June 30, 


* Director, Division of Program Re- 
search, Office of the Commissioner. 


Bulletin, October 1959 


ance benefits to family levels of living 
is somewhat greater than these per- 
centages would suggest. For those 
families who experience unemploy- 
ment or illness or where the wage 
earner has retired, social insurance 
benefits may spell the difference be- 
tween a very serious and a manage- 
able reduction in living standards. 

From August 1957 to April 1958— 
the beginning of the recession to the 
low point—total wages and salaries 
declined by nearly $9 billion at an 
annual rate. Increased unemployment 
benefit payments offset about 40 per- 
cent of this decline. An additional 
16 percent was offset by increased 
old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance payments, resulting pri- 
marily from the continuing growth 
in the number of aged persons eligible 
for benefits. Because these benefits 
are not subject to the Federal income 
tax, their effect in sustaining dis- 
posable personal income was some- 
what larger than this percentage in- 
dicates. 

During 1957-58, some 1.8 million 
workers exhausted their right to un- 
employment benefits. The average 
monthly number of exhaustions in- 
creased from 83,000 in September 
1957 to 254,000 in June 1958. The 
Temporary Unemployment Compen- 
sation Act, which provided for ad- 
vances of Federal funds to the States 
for additional benefit payments to 
workers exhausting their rights to 
regular benefits, became effective in 
mid-June of 1958. It had little effect 
on expenditures during the period 
with which this article is primarily 
concerned. Sixteen States and the 
District of Columbia participated 
fully in the program, and five States 
provided extended benefits under 
their own laws during all or part of 
the fiscal year 1958-59. 

Although estimates for all social 
welfare expenditures in the fiscal year 
1958-59 will not be available for an- 
other year, it is of interest to note 
the trend in expenditures for unem- 
ployment insurance and old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance dur- 
ing that year. Unemployment re- 
mained at a relatively high level well 


by Ipa C. MerrriAm* 


into the spring of 1959, even though 
industrial output and general busi- 
ness activity began to pick up much 
earlier. Benefit payments under the 
temporary unemployment insurance 
programs amounted to almost $600 
million in 1958-59, bringing total un- 
employment benefits and employment 
service expenditures to $3.9 billion— 
some $700 million more than in 1957- 
58. Old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance benefit payments also in- 
creased in 1959, as the higher benefits 
provided in the 1958 amendments to 
the Social Security Act became pay- 
able. Old-age, survivors, and disabil- 
ity insurance expenditures in 1958-59 
were $9.5 billion, compared with $8.2 
billion in 1957-58. Expenditures un- 
der the two programs accounted for 
2.9 percent of the gross national 
product and benefit payments for 3.9 
percent of disposable personal income 
in 1958-59, when total output had ex- 
panded from the 1957-58 recession 
levels, compared with 2.6 percent of 
the gross national product and 3.6 
percent of disposable personal income 
in 1957-58. 


Trends 


The changes in the social welfare 
expenditure series that were initiated 
last year and described at some 
length in the October 1958 issue of 
the BuLLETIN have now been carried 
back for 5-year intervals to 1934-35 
(table 1). The estimates and the 
percentages for recent years shown 
in table 2 also reflect revisions in the 
national income data and other series 
on which some of the estimates of 
social welfare expenditures or deriva- 
tive figures are based. 

The overall trends in social welfare 
expenditures since 1935, or since the 
end of the last century, are not sig- 
nificantly changed as a result of 
these revisions. The outstanding de- 
velopments remain the growth in so- 
cial insurance, the tremendous ex- 
pansion in public aid during the de- 
pression and its subsequent decline, 
and the gradually stepped-up share 
of the national output devoted to 
education. Veterans’ program ex- 
penditures were large immediately 
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Table 1.—Social welfare expenditures under public programs, selected fiscal years 1934-35 through 1957-58 } 
{In millions; revised estimates] 





























































































Program 1934-35 | 1939-40 | 1944-45 | 1949-50 | 1954-55 | 1955-56 | 1956-57 | 1957-58 
Total expenditures 
| | | | 
| RE Re ae ee ee a Se ee ee a $6,720.3 |*$8,947.5 $8,864.2 $23,912.6 |$32,136.1 \s34,614.6 ($37,966.6 $43, 798.2 
Oo  , SEE SETS PETER Ae SPELT SEE o Seeee  e eCe SeReESees C 5 ae AE 1,214.9 1,363.5 | 4,764.7 | 9,879.6 | 10,639.8 | 12,461.8 | 15,975.1 
Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance............._.___- 28.1 266.8 784.1 4,436. 5,485. 6,665.9 8,221.1 
ME SO Oe ee 116.8 144.9 | 304.4 575.6 603.2 676.8 728.2 
Public employee retirement ? 254.5 382.8 743.4 | 1,379.5 | 1,577.2 | 1,785.2 2,032.2 
Unemployment insurance and employment service ?______._._..____---- 2-22} 22 22 lee. 551.7 161.8 | 2,081.8 | 2,113.9) 1,621.2] 1,841.6 3,312.4 
Rai SRT a eee eee eee ee: | 18.9 4.3 119.6 158.7 59.7 88.1 176.0 
Railroad temporary disability insurance-._............-.--.- 2 ee} PERSE SER 31.1 54.2 52.7 52.0 54.6 
State a ELE a ORE ee ee Bint “aS 5.1 | 72.3 218.8 232.9 268.2 302.9 
Sa OR UI I in Sisco ncn ccanieuecsesnacus -coalsucdeamnss en ener ee | 2.5 20.6 22.7 25.8 31.9 
oo ee ae 173.7 244.9 398.0 | 628.0 942.5 | 1,007.7 | 1,083.8 1,147.7 
Hospitalization and medical benefits 4............-.- 22 -le 66.0 90.0 122.0 | 193.0 315.0 335.0 355.0 370.0 
Ce sev caciacimenesaccic --| 2,997.6 | 3,598.1 | 1,029.7 | 2,494.8 | 3,001.6 | 3,113.1 | 3,306.8 3,613.4 
SES ee ee F : widandad 623.9 | 1,123.7} 1,028.0 | 2,488.8 2,939.6 | 3,022.1 | 3,228.9 3,537.5 
RE rear ereee = wasascese) Sens 1. £064 ey | 6.0 61.9 91.0 77.9 75.9 
8 cccnawncnccauccnecameenccesesee 543.7 697.2 | 1,936.9 | 2,389.5 | 2,925.6 | 3,056.9 | 3,433.4 3,781.5 
SEES 1s ES OE ee Pan ee 378.0 460.0 | 1,585.7 | 1,506.0 | 2,052.1 | 2,125.8 | 2,261.0 2,552.8 
oe eee FS 339.0 415.0 485.7 | 1,174.0 | 1,449.5 | 1,577.8 | 1,707.0 1,881.5 
Defense Department and Medicare.__............__..-----2---2-- eee 39.0 45.0 | 1,100.0 332.0 602.6 548.0 554.0 671.3 
Maternal and child health services *.......................--...-----....-.. 6.7 13.7 61.9 29.7 93.4 104.8 113.8 122.7 
Beaune: research *...................-...- = : - BAe I Saeed s BE 3.0 15.0 51.3 99.8 109.4 172.9 227.5 
Sd te ee eens eee ee 124.0 179.5 222.8 373.7 327.0 382.8 444.5 386.6 
ee 35.0 41.0 51.5 428.8 353.3 334.1 441.2 491.9 
Defense Department.............-.-...-- (4) (4) (4) (4) 8.9 25.8 83.4 66.2 
© EE er Seer eee ee eee ee 35.0 41.0 51.5 428.8 344.4 308.3 357.8 425.7 
Other welfare services................-.-..-- 113.3 109.9 196.7 401.6 580.4 699.0 783.4 908.9 
Vocational rehabilitation, total 2.2 4.1 10.2 30.0 41.4 55.7 65.6 80.1 
i  cntndicpaasoucamesneeie - 4 1.4 7.4 9.2 11.0 12.7 14.9 
Institutional and other care 12___.____________- Ce OES CHET FA SDE 111.1 65.0 67.5 107.9 165.4 204.3 195.2 327.4 
Se os a on cewbnievbhannnieoaeaee. (17) (7) 47.4 158.7 238.4 293.2 362.7 324.9 
Nee a pc esne ce owacmeaucnreninceiet ier etaee 40.8 71.6 105.0 135.2 145.8 159.9 176.5 
| NT eee ae eer as 449.8 535.0 914.2 | 6,525.4 | 4,369.3 | 4,618.9 | 4,691.3 5,006.5 
SEE eee a 390.2 447.8 755.9 | 2,092.8 | 2,712.3 2,826.0 | 2,906.5 3,147.7 
hE ES nn nT es fA SH Pree ee Pere tT 24.1 Ok ee aR See reer ere ae | Sn ee eee 
NE ee ears 58.9 86.2 114.5 742.0 761.1 757.2 779.8 837.4 
Hospital and medical care__...............---------- ci cacao eee 56.0 72.0 96.3 | 582.2 722.0 723.5 732.9 794.1 
NNR stdin cetne Noa nsdn dass tera cccmnngecusbushncveeseoed 2.9 14.1 16.2} 156.2 33.0 | 27.2 36.8 33.3 
i. uns sicnasenckusanuanlt meeneeeees +k 2.0 | 3.7 6.1 | 6.5 10.1 10.0 
a aa ca Sata STA sete ETT ve | 9.7 | 2,689.1 699.9/ 903.5} 811.0! 731.2 
NI ER ee o.oo vcmnconcowoaéacuceence BS 1.0 | 10.0 | 853.1 196.0 | 232.2 194.0 290.2 
Teen  neummaaiiicunncnenusmensusee 2,232.2 | 2,788.2 3,412.2 | 7,324.6 | 11,291.0 | 12,376.3 | 18,170.3 | 14,378.7 
Seen mann GROOMED, WNENE. oc. close nncsccsndeodbede: (7) | (7) (17) 10,044.3 | 11,007.1 | 11,644.4 | 12,969.6 
Fa ee cecumswes acu ncecmanoen (17) (17) (7) 2,368.6 | 2,591.5 | 2,808.9 3,094.2 
Higher education and other, total (7) (17) (7) 1,246.7 | 1,369.2 | 1,525.9 1,409.2 
SSR ae ee eee nee es eR |» #D (7) =| «312.1 345.5 381.6 360.2 
II ne nh eR Ae oe Soe ccc bee ues | 4.2 | 11.0 12.0 | 88.6 110.6 119.6 | 134.1 
From Federal funds 
| | | | 
I a ea a i oe cee os eed $3,016.5 | $3,292.1 | $3,510.1 $10,070.5 $13,908.8 $15,366.1 $17,296.9 $19,781.8 
IR ih kc ndusnmantibnwncucceueene 98.7 | 350.1 | 704.5 | 1,911.3 | 6,428.9 | 7,527.7 | 8,917.8 | 10,864.6 
iene, Survivors, and Gisability insurance... .........as<<ccce—oecccccscusclessseccucs 28.1 266. 784.1 4,436.3 | 5,485.2 | 6,665.9 8,221.1 
Na tc cewinomctoodbeacens aches | 116.8 144.9 304.4 | 75.6 | 603.2 76.8 | 728.2 
ee Ty are vee ane See ne eee ne 90.0 107.5 184.8 433.4 799.5 | 935.2 1,039.2 1,185.2 
Unemployment insurance and employment service ?_____.___.___.__________]_------..- “5.5 90.5 213.6 354.1 | 338.8 337.1 436.9 
eae hs eee ee ee "13.9 4.3 119.6 158.7 59.7 88.1 176.0 
ne EEE TENA ED 31.1 54.2 52.7 52.0 | 54.6 
Ce eee eee eee eee 8.7 13.0 | 13.2 25.1 50.5 53.1 58.5 | 62.6 
Hospitalization and medical benefits ¢__..._._....._....__- énctedsid~dedate 3.8 5.3 4.8 5.2 6.9 6.8 7.3 | 7.9 
_» REPS SAL A AR ean Beers, -| 2,373.7 | 2,244.2 419.3 | 1,101.8 | 1,502.8 | 1,553.8 | 1,688.3 | 1,833.0 
ILS Sti bens, hee a ds ld. cdcbcworduh anwatticnnatlade tebe 279.4 417.6 | 1,095.8 | 1,440.8 | 1,462.8 | 1,610.3 1,757.1 
ht ts, een manblowemmapmwenenpaiibe 2,373.7 | 1,964.8 1 A 6.0 61.9 91.0 77.9 | 75.9 
ee ee ps tS oer ee rcunccunccncased! 60.0 99.2 | 1,241.9 706.4 976.6 991.9 | 1,192.6 1,324.3 
ES EE eee ee eee 48.0 50.0 | 1,115.7 383.0 673.1 630.8 643.0 | 762.8 
o., eae R aaa aan 9.0 5.0 15.7 51.0 70.5 82.8 89.0 | 91.5 
Defense Department and Medicare -_- 39.0 45.0 1,100.0 332.0 602.6 548.0 554.0 | 671.3 
EE SES ES EEE ae ee lee aaa I 55.1 20.0 24.2 28.3 31.6 33.5 
Ea an lll ll ds SC LTE REEMA ESS ES 1 Ee 3.0 15.0 51.3 99.8 109.4 172.9 214.5 
ener MaRInnEn MOEN GUMN Oth OG 88 nor Si oc 5 os cod card e non cncccdecee 12.0 37.5 54.6 125.3 86.2 127.3 170.9 96.6 
— ee ne see: 1.0 1.5 126.8 93.3 96.1 174.2 216.9 
i SRT OT 5 NS TTR CRT TAR! ONT () > ® | @& 8.9 25.8 83.4 66.2 
| EDL eae era ee ns SAGs 1.0 1.5 126.8 84.4 70.3 90.8 150.7 
I eee ee We ee OP eC epacucconaccuucecoues pl 9.7 87.0 166.7 244.4 320.5 374.5 346.1 
ee EE SS eer (eee 1.0 | 2.0 7.5 21.0 26.4 35.2 42.0 51.4 
I a oa Py 3.7 5.7 6.8 7.9 9.3 
Oo SS ee ie ee eee 1:1 6.1 16.0 21.7 41.4 50.3 33.2 | 43.4 
I site eae See ed (17) 47.4 119.7 169.4 2.7 291.0 241.3 
nt SS A ICDS, dl lc gel ln A I MIRA f SUIRRE AE BEST 5S 2 Rit 1.6 16.1 4.3 7.2 7.3 8.3 10.0 
ee Ce nae ere are pears SOROS Poe 449.8 535.0 914.2 | 6,063.4 | 4,307.7 | 4,529.7 | 4,652.0 4,885.1 
ee 390.2 447.8 755.9 | 2,002.8 | 2,712.3 | 2,826.0 | 2,906.5 3,147.7 
co. RE CES er eR are aN SEEKS MAT ele sa, eee 24.1 Oh Re, EERE SPR Peceesty 
PURE RRO NTI OOG nonce emer nav emencindceaiames 58.9 86.2 114.5 742.0 761.1 757.2 779.8 837.4 
EN SS Oe a ee ee 56.0 72.0 96.3 582.2 722.0 723.5 732.9 794.1 
ES ET a aa ere 2.9 14.1 16.2 156.2 33.0 a.2 36.8 33.3 
I pe oc oan ccna ae anaugacecaee el 2.0 3.7 6.1 6.5 10.1 10.0 
Education 9.7 | 2,689.1 699.9 803.5 811.0 731.2 
Welfare and other 10.0 381.1 134.4 143.0 154.7 168.8 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 1.—Social welfare expenditures under public programs, selected fiscal years 1934-35 through 1957-58 '—Continued 
{In millions; revised estimates] 
























































Program | 1934-35 | 1939-40 | 1944-45 | 1949-50 | 1954-55 | 1955-56 | 1956-57 | 1957-58 
From Federal funds—Continued 
a dis in aionics osu cusa scekusacsanndedednaueonceaseuue 32 49.7 132.2 108.9 374.4 351.6 371.1 418.3 
Elementary and secondary, total (17) (7) (7) (17) 316.3 290.6 297.3 321.3 
Construction (17) (17) 139.3 102.6 83.9 89.1 
— education and other, total (17) (27) 58.1 61.0 73.8 97.1 
onstruction. (7) (17) 5.4 4.7 3.3 3.4 
Public housing '* 1 12.0 74.0 90.9 100.6 110.4 
From State and local funds 
| 
Pic sdccusiindss cautbedieusseisuasessasicescsacecens $3, 703.8 | $5,654.3 | $5,354.3 's13,842.1 $18,227.4 's10, 248.3 |$20,669.7 | $24,016.5 
DORI ai sa ici SRE I Se ce ced 285.0 864.8 | 659.2 | 2,853.4} 3,435.7 | 3,112.0] 3,544.0 | 5,110.5 
Public employee retirement Bw nana aon anne nnn nn nnn nnnnnnnnennnnn| 120.0 147.0 198.0 310.0 580.0 642.0 746.0 847.0 
Unemployment insurance and employment service____........______- ep, PALS ier. cbe 485.9 71.3 | 1,868.2} 1,759.9 | 1,282.5 | 1,504.5 2,875.5 
State temporary disability insurance, total..................- 22-2 ff 5.1 72.3 218.8 232.9 268.2 302.9 
a EE ee RE nee eit 2.5 20.6 22.7 25.8 39.9 
ae eee 165.0 231.9 384.8 602.9 892.1 5954.7 | §1,025.3 | §1,085.1 
Hospitalization and medical benefits 4.............--- 22 e 62.2 84.7 117.2 187.8 308.1 328.2 347.7 362.1 
1, a oe ae 2 623.9 1,352.8 610.4 1,393.0 1,498.8 1,559.3 1,618.5 1,780.5 
I i a Santini dx dencantnin cOdiscnnaneacdichklacnaneten 4 ad 623.9 843.2 610.4 | 1,393.0 | 1,498.8 | 1,559.3 | 1,618.5 1,780.5 
re ee Se eee eee BE PEE ey SPR SATEEN Pe, Se eee Pe EP 
Ss I I Ig ors een nn endcsccasusuduceesiads ’ .0 695.0 | 1,683.1 1,949.1 2,065.0 | 2,240.8 2,457.2 
Hospital and medical] care... ...._- ‘ .0 470.0 1,123.0 1,379.0 1,495.0 | 1,618.0 1,790.0 
Maternal and child health services Le 6.0 6.8 9.7 69.3 76.5 82.2 89.2 
DeeGICnl TesOAFON... ... .......20-cccecnce ree ee Preae Meee. BOERS SS (17) (17) 13.0 
Other public health activities "2.2.2.2 22 .0 | 42.0 | 168.2 248.4 240.8 255.5 273.6 290.0 
Medical-facilities construction.......-.._...--.-..-- 0 40.0! 50.0 302.0 260.0} 238.0 267.0 275.0 
Other welfare services.....................--. is 00.2 109.7 234.9 336.0 | 378.4 408.9 562.8 
Vocational rehabilitation, total................................ 2 2.1 | 2.7 9.0 15.0} 20.5 23.6 28.7 
I ik tse a gash guavelos ewes 0 tbaaondidassdedoctal | ‘11 ‘2 7 3.7 3.5 | 4.2 4.8 5.6 
Deesitetnowenl amd Other Care 880g icin cece enc cmenenccanctce 110.0 | 58.9 | 51.5 86.2 124.0 154.0 162.0 284.0 
a are sat (7) | (7) (17) 39.0 69.0 65.4 71.7 83.6 
A WO oe oe eon ccc ccaempasaah nade 39.2 | 55.5 | 100.7 128.0 | 138.5 151.6 166.5 
TN a ie dk nc nu eabienmaab anal a Ped ee ae 462.0 61.6 89.2 39.3 121.4 
(ERS ey aie ene ee tale Cae 77 FP ees ..---| 2,000.0 2,738.5 3,280.0 7,215.7 | 10,916.6 12,024.7 | 12,799.2 13, 960.4 
Elementary and secondary, total__... eae 2S ee? ee : REI IeS | (17) (17) (7) (17) 9,728.0 | 10,716.5 | 11,347.1 | 12,648.3 
icin a A ee eer eats ““} ay (it) | (ay (17) 2,220.3 | 2,488.9 | 2.725.0 | 3,005.1 
Higher education and other, total___. oa ee a Oo Sb, (17) 1,188.6 | 1,308.2 | 1,452.1 1,312.1 
CNN os lin obitiidaundhseulinedddaehaness. aca (17) (1) | (7) (7) 306.7 | 340.8 378.3 | 356.8 
TP UDRN TIN nr cing ae eines omens wee ee ee 14.6 | 19.7 19.0 | 23.7 
| ! 








1 Data represent expenditures from public funds (general and special) and trust 
accounts, and other expenditures under public law; exclude transfers to such 
accounts and loans; include capital outlay for hospitals, public elementary and 
secondary schools, and publicly controlled higher education; include adminis- 
trative expenditures. Fiscal years ended June 30 for Federal Government, most 
States, and some localities; for other States and localities fiscal years cover 
various 12-month periods ended in the specified year. Data for workmens’ 
compensation relate to continental United States only; for other programs, data 
include some payments and expenditures outside continental United States. 
(State temporary disability insurance programs operate in 4 States only.) 

2 Excludes refunds of employee contributions to those leaving service. Federal 
expenditures include retirement pay of military personnel. 

3 Includes unemployment compensation for veterans under the Veterans’ Re- 
adjustment Assistance Act of 1952 and for Federal employees. 

‘Included in total shown directly above; excludes administrative expend- 
itures, not available separately but included for entire program in preceding line. 

6 State expenditures represent benefits paid under State law by private insur- 
= carriers, State funds, and self-insurers and estimated costs of State adminis- 
tration. 

6 Old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid to the blind, aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled, and, from State and local funds, general assis- 
tance. For 1939-40, total includes $1 million in administrative costs and Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration funds for which distribution by source of 
funds is not available. 

7 Work program earnings, other emergency aid programs, and value of surplus 
food distributed to needy persons. 

8 Excludes expenditures for domiciliary care (in institutions other than mental 
or tuberculosis) included under institutional care; excludes health and medical 
services provided in connection with veterans’ programs, public education, 
public assistance, workmen’s compensation, State temporary disability insurance, 
and vocational rehabilitation (inckided in total expenditures shown for those pro- 
grams); also excludes direct expenditures for international health activities and 


after World War II primarily because 


certain subordinate medical program expenditures, such as those of the Federal 
Aviation Agency, Bureau of Narcotics, Bureau of Mines, National Park Service, 
and U.S. Civil Service Commission. 

® Expenditures for the crippled children’s services and maternal and child 
health services programs. 

1® Medical research expenditures of the U.S. Public Health Service, Food and 
Drug Administration, Atomic Energy Commission, and Department of Defense. 

11 Excludes expenditures for water supply, sanitation services, and sewage 
disposal but includes regulatory and administrative expenditures in connection 
with these activities; also includes expenditures for medica] equipment and sup- 
plies in civil defense. 

12 Includes expenditures for homes for adults (other than those for veterans) 
and for dependent or neglected children, and value of surplus food for non- 
profit institutions. 

13 Federal expenditures represent cash apportionment, value of commodities 
purchased and distributed under the National School Lunch Act, value of 
surplus commodities distributed under other A ap programs, and, be- 
ginning 1954-55, special school milk program, ongovernmental funds are also 
available for this program from private organizations and from payments by 
parents (in 1957-58 parents’ payments totaled $453.0 million). 

4 State and local expenditures exclude expenditures of courts and public 
institutions serving children, public day-care centers, and appropriations made 
directly by legislatures to voluntary agencies or institutions. 

1s Federal expenditures exclude bonus payments, appropriations to Govern- 
ment life insurance trust fund, and accounts of several small revolving funds. 
Burial awards included with pensions and compensation. Vocational re- 
habilitation, specially adapted homes and automobiles for disabled veterans, 
counseling, beneficiaries’ travel, loan guarantees, and domiciliary care classified 
as “welfare and other.’’ State and local data represent State expenditures for 
bonus and other payments and services for veterans; local data not available. 

16 Federal — subsidies (and administrative costs) for low-cost housing. 

17 Not available. 





of the educational benefits and re- 
adjustment allowances under the GI 
Bill of Rights that eased the transi- 
tion back to civilian life for veterans. 

The one significant change in the 
general trend resulting from the in- 
clusion of the expenditures of the 
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Department of Defense in the revised 
series is in the amounts spent for 
health and medical services. Instead 
of dropping sharply as a percentage 
of the gross national product in 1944- 
45, as in the old series, public ex- 
penditures for health and medical 
services now show an increase—from 


0.7 percent of the. gross national 
product in 1939-40 to 0.9 percent in 
1944-45. The data for the other years 
shown were relatively little changed 
by the net effect of adding Defense 
Department expenditures for medical 
care and omitting the sanitation costs 
previously included. 





Geographical Coverage 


Most of the program data for this 
series have from the beginning in- 
cluded payments and expenditures 
made in Alaska and Hawaii. Program 
operations in the 50 States of the 
United States are reflected in the data 
for all the programs listed in table 1 
except State workmen’s compensation, 
State and local public employee retire- 
ment systems, State temporary dis- 
ability insurance, and State and local 
expenditures for institutional care. 
Neither Alaska nor Hawaii have tem- 
porary disability insurance programs. 
The Division of Program Research is 
currently attempting to expand its 
‘workmen’s compensation and public 
employee retirement benefit esti- 
mates to include data for Alaska and 
Hawaii. The estimates of expendi- 
tures for institutional care will be re- 
vised to include these States as soon 
as the necessary data from the Bur- 
eau of the Census become available. 

The programs under the Social Se- 
curity Act, and most of the other 
programs included in this series, now 
extend also to Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. Federal grants for 
public assistance and the maternal 
and child health and child welfare 
service programs were extended to 
Guam as a result of the 1958 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act. 

Old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance benefits are paid to per- 
sons who have had the required 
amount of earnings under the pro- 
gram and meet other qualifying con- 
ditions, whether or not they are liv- 


‘ 


ing in the United States. In June 
1958, old-age, survivors, and disabil- 
ity insurance benefits were being 
paid at an annual rate of $49 million 
to 73,000 beneficiaries living in other 
countries. Veterans’ benefits also are 
paid to a considerable number of 
veterans or their survivors outside 
the United States, many of them in 
the Philippines. Part of the Defense 
Department expenditures for educa- 
tion and for health and medical serv- 
ices are made outside the country. 

In relating social welfare expendi- 
tures to the gross national product, 
no adjustment has been made for the 
fact that the national income ac- 
counts have not included income 
originating in the United States Ter- 
ritories except the wages and salaries 
of Federal civilian and military em- 
ployees. (They do not reflect, for 
example, either social insurance con- 
tributions or benefit payments in 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico). 
The amounts of social welfare ex- 
penditures in these jurisdictions are 
so small in relation to the gross na- 
tional product that their omission 
does not change the percentages 
shown in table 2. 


Social Welfare Expenditures 
Per Capita 


A part of the growth in social wel- 
fare expenditures in the United 
States, as in other countries, has re- 
sulted from the growth in the popu- 
lation. The influence of this factor 
can be seen when total expenditures 
are translated into expenditures per 
capita. Thus, while the absolute 


Table 2.—Social welfare expenditures as percent of gross national product, 
selected fiscal years 1889-90 through 1957-58 


[Revised estimates] 














a | Social welfare expenditures as percent of gross national product 
ross | 
national | | 
Fiscal years product | } Health | | Vet- 
(in | otal Social | Public | and | Other erans’ Educa- 
billions) insurance, aid | medical | welfare {  pro- tion 
| | | services | grams 
ae | $13.0 | 2.4) (i) | 20.3] 0.1 ” 0.9 1.1 
A, ee 39.9 | 25° @). 7 2.3 4 | | 5 1.3 
_ .. MaRGRReROee | 101.6 | 4.2 | 0.3 | 2.5 5 3) 5 2.4 
petty | 68.7 9.8 | 6 4.4 8 0.2 od 3.2 
, 95.9 9.3 | 1.3 | 3.8 oe i] 6 2.9 
\ * | 912.5 4.2 | 6 5 9 1 | 4 1.6 
se | 264.0 9.1 1.8 | 9 | .9 | aa 2.5 | 2.8 
Lees 377.5 8.5 | 2.6 | 8 | 8 | ee 1.2 3.0 
_ _ ™ONeteeres: | 409.5 | 8.4 | 2.6 | 8 | 7 | 2 | 1.1 | 3.0 
eT | 432.1 | 8.8 | 2.9 8 8 | .2 | 1.1 3.0 
lg ne pa | 435.5 | 10.1 3.7 | 8 | 9 | +2 | 1.2 3.3 





1 Less than 0.05 percent 
? Other welfare included with public aid. 


Table 3.—Capital outlays from public 
funds for schools and hospitals, fis- 





cal years 1949-50 and 1954-55 
through 1957-58 
{In millions} 
Me nn Bo ES ee 
| | Medical 
| | facilities 
Fiscal year | Total 'Schools 1 
| | | Vet- | 
| erans’ | Other 
Total: | 
1949-50__...... $1,599.2 |$1,014.2 $156.2 | $428.8 
1954-55. ....... 3,067.0 | 2,680.7 33.0 | 353.3 
1955-56... ...... 3,298.3 | 2,937.0 27.2 334.1 
1956-57 - ..-| 3,468.5 | 3,190.5 | 36.8 | 441.2 
ROOT O0s < canduu 


3,979.6 | 3,454.4 | 33.3, 491.9 
From Federal | 
funds: | | | | 


1949-00... ...... 288.9 | 5.9 | 156.2 | 126.8 
1954-55........ 271.0} 144.7 33.0 93.3 
1956-66.......... 230.6 107.3 | 27.2] 96.1 
1966-67 .....-.. 298.2 | 87.2 | 36.8 | 174.2 
ie ee 342.7 | 2.5 | 33.3 | 216.9 
From State and | | 
local funds: 
tye 1,310.3 | 1,008.3 |....-.- 302.0 
1954-55 2,796.0 | 2,536.0 |.....-- 260.0 
1955-56 3,067.7 | 2,820.7 |....... | 238.0 
1956-57 - | 3,370.3 | 3,103.3 |....... | 267.0 
1967-08.......... 3,636.9 | 3,361.9 |......- | 275.0 


1 Includes capital outlays for public elementary 
and secondary schools and publicly controlled higher 
education. 
amount of social welfare expenditures 
increased 550 percent from 1934-35 
to 1957-58, per capita expenditures 
increased 373 percent. The popula- 
tion data used in computing these 
latter figures are the Bureau of the 
Census estimates of the total popula- 
tion of the continental United States, 
including the Armed Forces overseas 
and the civilian population of 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. For 
proper comparison, old-age, survi- 
vors, and disability insurance bene- 
fits and the veterans’ benefits paid 
to persons in foreign countries were 
omitted in computing the amount of 
social welfare expenditures per cap- 
ita shown in table 4. 

Price changes have been respon- 
sible for a considerable part of the 
increase in social welfare expendi- 
tures during the past two decades. 
The rise from 1934-35 to 1957-58 in 
per capita social welfare expendi- 
tures expressed in 1958 prices was 
125 percent—about one-third as 
great as the increase in per capita 
expenditures in actual dollars. This 
correction for price changes is also 
crude. It is based on the change in 
the total consumer price index pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. For purposes of a more refined 
analysis, it might be desirable to use 
different price indexes for different 


Social Security 








Table 4.—Social welfare expenditures per capita under public programs, 
actual and 1958 prices, selected fiscal years 1934-35 through 1957-58! 


[Revised estimates] 


increased spending for highway con- 
struction and other programs outside 
the social welfare field. 

Social insurance expenditures from 


























| Social welfare trust funds accumulated through 
Per capita social welfare expenditures [ene earmarked taxes or contributions are 
prices 
Stadt becoming a significantly larger pro- 
, Health | | Vet- | Total | portion of all government expendi- 
Social | public} a Other | orans’ | Educa-| (in | Total 

Total | insur- | “sig {medical Welfare | tion | mil- | Per tures. Such trust fund expenditures 
_ services °¥!°eS) grams | lions) | “P® (for old-age, survivors, and disability 
| | insurance, railroad retirement insur- 

$2.95 | $23.07 | $4.19 | $0.87 | $3.43 | $17.18 |$14,139 | $108.82 ¥ 
8.99 | 26.62| 5.16 "g1| 3:92 | 20.63 | 18/286 | 135.31 | @Nce, and that portion of civil-service 
o:53 ie 13.83 1.37 ou 23.81 14,220 Kt retirement benefits covered by em- 
58.04 | 17.68| 17.24| 3.42| 25.41 | 66.51 | 34.210| 201.51 Ployee contributions) represented. 3 

61.39 | 18.02 | 17.69] 4.05} 26.37] 71.62 | 36,722| 212.52 
70.67 | 18.81 | 19.63| 4.45| 26.32| 74.92 | 30'154| 222.75 Percent of all Federal expenditures 
89.13 | 20.22} 21.16 5.09 | 27.63| 80.46 | 43,681 244.43 in 1949-50 and 12 percent in 1957-58. 
Percentage change, 1957-58 | Similar State and local expenditures 
from 1934-35: : 
Actual expenditures.....___ | +4373 |+2,901| -12| +405| +485| +706| +368| +550| +373 (for State unemployment insurance 
Expenditures in 1958 prtees. +125 |+1,333 —58 |} +140} +178) +282] +123) +209 +125 benefits, State workmen’s compensa- 
| 





























1 Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance and 
veterans’ payments in foreign countries omitted; 
for actual expenditures including such payments, 
see table 1. Per capita figures based on total U.S. 


segments of the social welfare ex- 
penditure series. Particularly in the 
past decade, the “price” of health 
and medical services, for example, 
has risen more rapidly than the price 
for all items combined in the con- 
sumer price index, and the appropri- 
ate correction of expenditures for 
health and medical services would 
probably be somewhat larger — and 
consequently the increase in real 
value per capita of such expenditures 
somewhat smaller—than is implied 
by the figures in table 4. The 
amounts spent for capital outlays, 
almost $4 billion in 1957-58 (table 
3), might similarly be adjusted on 
the basis of a construction price in- 
dex. The implied price index for 
construction that is used in the na- 


population, including Armed Forces overseas, and 
civilian population of Alaska, Hawaii, and U.S. 
Territories and possessions. 


tional income accounts rose about 
twice as fast from 1935 to 1958 as 
did the consumer price index. 


Social Welfare Expenditures in 
Relation to All Govern- 
ment Expenditures 


Social welfare expenditures as here 
defined accounted for a slightly 
larger proportion of all government 
expenditures in 1957-58 than in the 
previous few years. They were taking 
a smaller portion of total public ex- 
penditures than in 1949-50, however, 
and a markedly smaller portion of 
expenditures from general revenues. 
Many separate factors account for 
this change. Among the more im- 
portant are the smaller amounts 
spent for veterans’ benefits and the 


tion and temporary disability insur- 
ance benefits from public funds, and 
that portion of State and local gov- 
ernment retirement benefits covered 
by employee contributions) repre- 
sented 8 percent of all State and 
local government expenditures in 
both 1949-50 and 1957-58. The com- 
bined Federal, State, and local trust 
fund expenditures from earmarked 
contributions accounted for 4.7 per- 
cent of all government expenditures 
in 1949-50 and 10.5 percent in 1957- 
58. 

During this period, total Federal 
expenditures increased from $41.3 
billion to $80.5 billion, and total State 
and local expenditures from $20.8 
billion to $39.7 billion. These figures 
differ from those shown in some 
other sources, because benefits under 
the State unemployment insurance 
programs are here regarded as State 
and local expenditures. They appear 
in the Federal budget and the na- 


Table 5.—Social welfare expenditures | in relation to government expenditures for all purposes, selected fiscal years 


1934-35 through 1957-58 




















| re | | 
Item | 1934-35 | 1930-40 | 1944-45 | 1949-50 | 1954-55 | 1955-56 | 1956-57 | 1957-58 
| | | 
All social welfare expenditures: 
Total, as percent of total government expenditures___........._.-.---.-2-e 51.0 | 48.6 8.2 37.8 31.7 32.5 32.5 35.6 
Federal, as percent of total Federal Government expenditures._........_.__- 47.9 | 36.1 3.6 24.4 20.2 21.5 22.0 24.6 
State and local, as percent of tatal State and local government expenditures *__| 54.0 61.2 | 62.6 64.3 57.8 56.6 55.4 58.0 
Social welfare expenditures from general revenue: | | 
Total, as percent of total government expenditures from general revenue______ 50.4 | 46.2 | re 34.1 25.8 26.7 26.3 2.0 
Federal, as percent of total Federal Government expenditures from general | 
revenue: 
PEN Rn ea ae aR eee Rae ee 47.7| 351) 23.8 22.3 13.3 13.8 13.9 14.9 
Be RT SE LT LEE an eee! | 7.2 6.0 | 1.0 15.1 6.8 7.0 6.6 6.9 
State and local, as percent of total State and local expenditures from general | 
revenue: | 
a i ous Ig a ee | 53.1 | 58.0 | 62.5 58.8 54.0 54.0 52.5 53.6 
ORES nen 33.5 | 32.6 | 42.6 37.9 38.8 39.2 38.2 38.5 














1 Expenditures from general revenues and from social insurance trust funds; 
that part of workmen’s compensation and temporary disability insurance pay- 
ments made through private carriers was omitted in computing percentages. 
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2 Includes expenditures from State accounts in the unemployment trust fund. 
3 Excludes Federal grants-in-aid. 





tional income accounts as Federal 
expenditures, in the form of with- 
drawals from the unemployment in- 
surance trust fund managed by the 
U. S. Treasury, into which State un- 
employment insurance collections 
must be deposited. Since the States 
determine the amount of unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits and taxes, it 
appears more realistic from the pro- 
gram point of view and for many 
types of fiscal analysis to recognize 
these amounts as State revenues and 
expenditures. 

Because of the way they are de- 
rived, the estimates of government 
expenditures for all purposes, used in 
computing the ratios in table 5, have 
the same geographical coverage as 
,the estimates for welfare expenditure 
in the case of social insurance trust 
funds and Federal expenditures. The 
data on total State-local expenditures 
from general revenues do not (and 
cannot at this time) include figures 
for Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, or 
the Virgin Islands. Again, the result- 
ing distortion in the general picture 
is very small. 


Total Expenditures for Health 
and Medical Care 


The basic grouping of items used 
in this series centers around statu- 
tory programs. This grouping ob- 
scures the trends in public expendi- 
tures for certain types of services, 
particularly health and medical 
services. When account is taken not 
only of health and medical programs 
but of expenditures for health and 
medical care under other programs, 
total public expenditures for medical 
care were $5.4 billion in 1957-58. 

Estimates of both public and pri- 
vate expenditures for health and 
medical care have been carried back 
to 1928-29 (table 6), using the basic 
concepts and methodology developed 
for the 1956-57 analysis and dis- 
cussed in the October 1958 issue of 
the BuLLetTin. The proportion of the 
gross national product used for 
health and medical services and for 
medical-facilities construction was 
almost 50 percent larger in 1957-58 
than in 1928-29. During this period, 
the real value of the gross national 


product (corrected for price changes) 
more than doubled. There has clearly 
been a significant stepping-up in the 
provision of medical care services. 
In large part these advances are a 
result of the scientific revolution in 
medical knowledge and techniques 
that has occurred in this period and 
in part a result of changes in medi- 
cal organization and medical pro- 
grams. 

Since 1929, public expenditures 
have increased from 14 percent to 24 
percent of total expenditures for 
health and medical care. If expendi- 
tures for medical-facilities construc- 
tion, medical research, and general 
public health activities and the ex- 
penses of operating prepayment 
plans or philanthropic agencies pro- 
viding health services are omitted, 
the remaining health expenditures 
represent essentially expenditures for 
personal health care. Public funds 
accounted for 10 percent of personal 
health care in 1928-29 and 21 percent 
in 1957-58. Health insurance bene- 
fits, almost nonexistent in 1928-29, 
covered 18 percent of personal health 


Table 6.—Private and public expenditures for health and medical care, selected fiscal years 1928-29 through 1957-58 


{In millions] 








1928-29 























Type of expenditures 1934-35 1939-40 1944-45 1949-50 1954-55 1955-56 | 1956-57 | 1957-58 
0 EES ee ot ae) at ae ee ee ere ee eres $3,625.0  $3.258.7 | $3,914.7 | $7,533.1 $12,407.1 $17,764.7 $19,220.6 $21,057.3 | $22,737.7 
SEL SE See 7 eee Oe ee ee oe 3,112.0 | 2,580.0 | 3,023.0 5,335.0 | 9,042.0 | 18,455.0 | 14,711.0 | 16, 082. 0 17, 294.0 
oO oe Eee 3,010.0 | 2,570.0 2,992.0} 5,305.0 | 8,827.0 | 13,130.0 14,399.0 | 15,693.0 16,785.0 
NS SSS Ue SE ea oe Bs PETES ECS Gs Wee ees | 1 2,900.0 |! 2,500.0 | ! 2,900.0 | ! 4,875.0 7,125.0 9,388.0 | 10,176.0 10,937.0 11,555.0 
SE ea eee nee PCRS eerie) Ee | See: 878.0 2,357.0 2,776.0 3,245.0 3,675.0 
is OO .. ee ae oe CL ee: eee. Be ae 274.0 595.0 611.0 639.0 | 645.0 
puenerenh inn es Berwin... nooo ccc. ol ék cence cccccne 30.0 30.0 40.0 90.0 150.0 210.0 221.0 232.0 | 245.0 
tit i a ei ee AN 80.0 40.0 52.0 340.0 400.0 589.0 615.0 640.0 665.0 
Medical-facilities construction..............-____-______- eee. 102.0 10.0 31.0 30.0 215.0 325.0 312.0 | 389.0 | 509.0 
ee eee eee 513.0 678.8 891.7 2,198.1 3,365.1 4,309.7 | 4,509.6 4,975.3 | 5,443.7 
eee 414.0 640.8 836.6 | 2,130.4 | 2,780.1 | 3,923.4 | 4.148.3 , 4,497.3 | 4,918.5 
General medical and hospital care_.._.._...._.._______._-_____- 215.0 339.0 415.0 485.7 1,174.0 1,449.5 | 1,577.8 1,707.0 | 1,881.5 
Defense Department facilities....................._.._..______. 30.0 39.0 45.0 | 1,100.0 332.0 602.6 548.0 529.3 584.7 
Medicare. ........... Se Shi hd cite Ub danceetbde abut Nc tesaxckonel .cbosee etek ace k lea da tan | ee eee eee 24.7 | 86.6 
Veterans’ hospital and medical care.____- ak eee 30.0 56.0 72.0 96.3 582.2 : 72 732.9 794.1 
Public assistance (vendor medical payments)_..---_-__-_---_--'---------- ----- an eee ae; EN 4 ae 287.6 | 320.2 
Workmen’s compensation (medical benefits)_..__.__._________- 25.0 66.0 | 90.0 | 122.0 193.0 355.0 | 370.0 
Temporary disability insurance (medical benefits) - en leht A  Sbbaseee ha easecces.. — 2.5 25.8 31.9 
Medical vocational rehabilitation. ........................_.___!_.___.__.- = 4 1.4 7.4 12.7 14.9 
Maternal and child health services_..........._.._____________- 5.0 6.7 13.7 61.9 29.7 113.8 122.7 
School health (educational nampa). Sey eee ee 9.0 9.9 17.9 23.3 30.6 81.0 87.8 
Medical research 2 4 2 eel Gia SS ree ea Oe: fae oa 3.1 17.0 55.0 183.0 237.5 
Other public a ie, Seine gee a 100.0 124.0 179.5 222.8 373.7 444.5 386.6 
Medical-facilities construction........................_.-----.-_.- 99.0 37.9 55.1 67.7 585.0 478.0 525.2 
Veterans Administration....-...........-..........- ee 4.0 2.9 14.1 16.2 156.2 36.8 | 33.3 
oe ES SS ae Peis (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) 83.4 66.2 
SE EE 2 eo ee eee eee 95.0 35.0 41.0 61.5 428.8 357.8 425.7 
Total expenditures as percent of gross national product._._..__- 3.6 4.7 4.1 3.5 4.7 ‘ . 4.9 | 5.2 
Total expenditures other than Defense Department as pe reent of | | 
ns  cuaduisewaceucncac 3.5 4.7 4.0 3.0 4.6 4.5 4.6 | 4.7 5.1 
Public expenditures as percent of total........-____.____- 14.2 20.8 22.8 29.2 1 fe | 24.3 23.5 23.6 | 23.9 
Percent of personal health care teehee 4 from: 
Private expenditures__ ES Een Sats eee ee 90.5 83.2 82.0 73.4 78.2 78.0 78.9 79.4 78.8 
Se ee Se Pe ey es” Sei hee Pee 0) Pope es i 14.8 16.1 17.3 18.1 
Pumice xpenditures...s...... 23-4... i ce. — eT 9.5 16.8 18.0 26.6 21.8 22.0 21.1 20.6 21.2 





1 Includes any insurance benefits and expenses for prepayment. 

2 Includes medical research carried on by the Veterans Administration. 

3 Included with other medical-facilities construction. 

* Includes items shown under “‘ health and medical services’’ (except ‘‘expenses 


for prepayment”’) and one-fourth of the amount shown under “philanthropy” 
for private expenditures and those shown under ‘‘ medical research’”’ and ‘other 
public health activities’ for public expenditures. 
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care by 1957-58. Direct payments by 
consumers met 57 percent of such 
costs and industrial in-plant services 
and philanthropy about 4 percent in 
the latter year. 


Comparative Levels of Welfare 
Spending 

All modern industrial economies 
have developed a wide range of social 
security and welfare services. Social 
insurance or closely related programs 
are found in all developed countries 
and in many countries newly moving 
into the cash and_ technological 
economy. Most modern governments 
have also undertaken to provide a 
variety of public social services that 
cannot otherwise be made universally 
or widely available. The relative em- 
phasis on one or another type of pro- 
gram and the priority given to differ- 
ent social needs have varied from one 
country to another and over time 
within any given country, depending 
on the stage of economic develop- 
ment, the relative wealth of the 
country, and a variety of cultural 
and political factors. 

International comparisons of wel- 
fare expenditures are tempting but 
difficult. Differences in concepts and 
terminology as well as differences in 
accounting and methods of statisti- 
cal reporting or estimating create 
many pitfalls. The United Nations 
and some of its specialized agencies, 
notably the International Labor Or- 
ganization, are developing compara- 
tive data for various segments of so- 
cial welfare expenditures. There 
have been few attempts, however, at 
broad comparisons. 

Last year the London Times pub- 
lished a series of articles dealing 
with trends in welfare expenditures 
in Great Britain, one of which at- 
tempted a comparison with the 
United States, using as a basis the 
social welfare expenditure estimates 
for 1956-57 presented in the SocraL 
SEcurITY BULLETIN. 

For this purpose, the data were 
Slightly regrouped. Military and De- 
fense Department expenditures were 
omitted; capital outlays were sepa- 
rated from current outlays and, 
within the latter, cash transfer pay- 
ments from public expenditures for 
goods and services. To effect this 
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Table 7.—Social welfare expenditures 
(civilian programs) in relation to 
the gross national product: Great 
Britain, 1957, and the United States, 
fiscal years 1956-57 and 1957-58 


United 





Great States 
Type of expenditure pig ——— 
1957  1956- 1957- 
57 58 
"FOURS catewiideadbhacadein 15.0 | 8.4 9.6 





Public current outlay, total-_--_-! 
Social security cash pay- 

ments: } 

Social insurance..........-- 3.4 | 2.6 3.3 

: 6 ~~ 


12.9 | 7.6 8.7 


Veterans’ pensions. -.......- 4 = “a 
Family allowances 
Public services 
SR sk teddebGadnnwncdass 3.2 9 1.0 
Education ! 3.2 é 7 
Housing subsidies my (eleblapee 
Other welfare services__-.._. rise 3 | 3 
Public capital outlay, total_.._- 2.1 9 9 
ps arte ee = 1} -l 
8 
] 


Sos ao ho all aa 
Housing 





1 Includes veterans’ education. 

Source: Data for Great Britain from the London 
Times, Dec. 3, 1958; for the United States, from table 
1 of this article (see text below for explanation of 
regrouping of data), 


second separation, vendor payments 
for medical care were classified as 
health expenditures, and administra- 
tive costs of the social insurance, 
public assistance, and veterans’ pen- 
sion programs were grouped with 
other welfare services. A similar re- 
grouping of the data for 1957-58 is 
shown in table 7, together with the 
United States estimates for 1956-57 
and the United Kingdom data for the 
calendar year 1957. 

In comparing the portion of the 
total national output used for social 
welfare programs in the two coun- 
tries, it should be remembered that 
the total output per capita of the 
United States is considerably larger 
than that of the United Kingdom. 
Nevertheless the percentage figures 
indicate in a general way the relative 
size of what the London Times arti- 
cle called the “Social Slice of Na- 
tional Cake” in the two countries. 

The most striking differences are 
in the extent of the public outlay on 
health and on housing construction. 
Family allowances add to the social 
security cash payments in Great 
Britain, and veterans’ pensions are 





1 This information was kindly provided 
by the author of the London Times article, 
Mr. Francois Lafitte. 


relatively much larger in the United 
States than in Great Britain. The 
British social insurance program is 
much more comprehensive in its 
coverage than that of the United 
States. On the other hand, the flat 
benefits have resulted in a lower level 
of income maintenance than the 
wage-related benefits paid in the 
United States. 

It would be interesting to compare 
the total expenditures from private 
and public funds in the two countries 
for pensions and other cash benefits, 
or for health and education. Though 
precise data are not readily avail- 
able, some broad generalizations can 
be made. Private pension plans have 
been extensively developed in Great 
Britain, and in some respects have 
been relatively more important than 
in the United States, because up until 
now they have provided the only 
wage-related payments.? The pro- 
portion of the national output used 
for health and medical care is almost 
certainly larger in the United States 
(5 percent in 1957-58) than in Great 
Britain, where public expenditures 
(3.3 percent in 1957) account for 
more than 90 percent of the total. 
Roughly four-fifths of total expendi- 
itures for education in the United 
States are made from public funds. 
In Great Britain, the proportion 
from public funds is slightly higher.® 
The share of the national product 
now used for education would there- 
fore appear to be very similar in the 
two countries. 

In both Great Britain and the 
United States productivity has in- 
creased substantially since the end 
of World War II, as well as over a 
longer period. If these trends con- 
tinue or are accelerated—as is en- 
tirely possible — both countries will 
have a larger cake to slice a decade 
from now. Some of the most impor- 
tant questions of social policy facing 
all countries with high and increas- 
ing levels of output relate to the 
share of those increases that should 
be used for social welfare purposes. 


2For a description of the new British 
program, see ‘‘New Graduated Retirement 
Benefits in Great Britain,” Social Security 
Bulletin, September 1959. 

8 John Vaizey, The Costs of Education, 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London, 1958. 








Characteristics of Aged Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance Beneficiaries 
Who Receive Public Assistance 


[seca out of every 4 persons 
aged 65 and over in the United 
States receive either old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits or 
old-age assistance payments, or both. 
For this reason the socio-economic 
characteristics of aged insurance 
beneficiaries and assistance recipi- 
ents under these social security pro- 
grams have an important bearing on 
planning for the security of the aged. 
Findings of the national sample sur- 
vey of beneficiaries conducted by the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance in the fall of 1957 were 
therefore analyzed to determine how 
the beneficiary who receives public 
assistance to supplement his benefits 
resembles other beneficiaries and 
other assistance recipients. A com- 
parison of this kind should furnish 
a partial answer to the two questions 
often asked about this group. Are 
they more like other insurance bene- 
ficiaries, or are they indistinguish- 
able in most respects from the other 
assistance recipients? Do they come 
on the assistance rolls primarily be- 
cause of medical care needs, primar- 
ily because their insurance benefit 
plus other income is inadequate to 
meet their maintenance needs, or be- 
cause of a combination of reasons? 


Summary of Findings 


Aged persons receiving both old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits 
and old-age assistance payments 
number more than 650,000 and con- 
stitute more than a fourth of all old- 
age assistance recipients. They re- 
semble, according to the 1957 survey 
of beneficiaries, all aged insurance 
beneficiaries more closely than they 
resemble all aged assistance recipi- 
ents in several significant respects. 
As shown in the chart, they are 
younger, on the average, than assist- 
ance recipients; they are more likely 


* Division of Program Statistics and 
Analysis, Bureau of Public Assistance. 
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to be men, to live in cities, and to 
have their own households; but they 
are less likely to live in the home of 
a relative. 

On the other hand, like all old-age 
assistance recipients, the benefici- 
ary-recipients differ from other aged 
beneficiaries with respect to race, the 
proportion living in institutions, and 
the extent of homeownership. More 
of the beneficiary-recipients than of 
all aged beneficiaries are nonwhite, 
more reside in institutions, but fewer 
are homeowners. They also differ 
from other beneficiaries in that they 
are more likely to be in poor health 
and thus more likely to incur high 
medical costs and to have a higher 
incidence of hospitalization within 
a year. 

The benefits of beneficiary-recipi- 
ents are, aS would be expected, lower 
than those for all aged beneficiaries 
—about 40 percent lower, on the 
average; a considerable number get 
no more than the minimum. In 


by SuE OssMaAn* 


addition, beneficiaries who also re- 
ceive public assistance are less likely 
to have income from sources other 
than their benefits, such as income 
from earnings or assets or contribu- 
tions from relatives. It is only when 
the amount of the assistance pay- 
ment is added to their benefits and 
whatever other income they may 
have that the total income per bene- 
ficiary-recipient approaches the 
average for all aged beneficiaries. In 
other words, it is clear that, were it 
not for public assistance supplemen- 
tation, a substantial proportion of 
the beneficiary-recipients would have 
incomes that would be meager or 
inadequate for their subsistence. 


Sources of Data 


The 1957 survey of old-age and 
survivors insurance beneficiaries cov- 
ered a cross-section sample of the 
major types of aged beneficiaries (98 
percent of all beneficiaries with 
benefits in current-payment status 


Comparison of selected characteristics of all aged OASI beneficiaries {[benefi- 
ciary-recipients, and all OAA recipients, 1957* 


PERCENTAGE: 
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* Data on aged beneficiaries and beneficiary- 
recipients from the 1957 beneficiary survey. Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance; data on old- 
age assistance recipients based on a study made by 
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the Bureau of Public Assistance in early 1953. 
1 Widowed, separated, divorced, or never married 
during the year. 
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in December 1956) and young wid- 
owed mothers with entitled minor 
children.t Because the sample design 
excluded beneficiaries who had not 
received at least one benefit before 
October 1956, the survey includes no 
disability insurance beneficiaries and 
no women aged 62-64 except newly 
eligible wives of beneficiaries already 
on the rolls. 

The sample was drawn from 170 
sampling areas that were selected in 
such a way as to produce a national 
probability sample when combined. 
It is a cross section of beneficiaries 
who became entitled to benefits from 
1940 through September 1956 and 
represents different races, cultures, 
and types of communities in the 
United States. The data were ob- 
tained in personal interviews in the 
homes of the beneficiaries. 

Nine percent of all aged benefici- 
aries included in the survey received 
public assistance some time during 
the survey year. The “survey year” 
was a period of 12 consecutive 
months ending with the month be- 
fore the interview. Since virtually 
all (more than 98 percent) of the 
beneficiaries whose benefits were 
supplemented by public assistance 
payments received old-age assistance 
and almost all (about 92 percent) 
received assistance payments 
throughout the full survey year, all 
the assistance recipients shown in 
the beneficiary survey were included 
in this analysis. They are hereafter 
referred to as “beneficiary-recipi- 
ents” or “beneficiaries who also re- 
ceived old-age assistance.” 

Because eligibility for public as- 
sistance is determined on an indi- 
vidual basis and not on a family 
basis, data from the 1957 national 
beneficiary survey were not tabulated 
and analyzed in this report in the 
same manner as in earlier reports.” 
The beneficiary-recipients are 
treated as individuals throughout. 
The total group of aged beneficiaries 
in the sample, for the purpose of this 
analysis, included all nonmarried 
beneficiaries—that is, those wid- 
owed, separated, divorced, or never 


1See the Bulletin for April 1959, pages 
8-9, for scope of survey. 

2See the Bulletin for August 1958, 
pages 17-23; December 1958, pages 3-7; 
January 1959, pages 3-6; and April 1959, 
pages 3-9. 
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married during the survey year 
—and all married beneficiaries and 
their entitled spouses. Spouses who 
were not entitled to benefits at the 
end of the survey year were excluded. 
This procedure—consideration of 
each beneficiary as an individual— 
was followed whenever separate in- 
formation was available for the 
beneficiary and the spouse—that is, 
data on age, sex, income from earn- 
ings, indication of health handicaps, 
health status, total medical costs, 
and total hospital costs. Race, mari- 
tal status, place of residence, size of 
community, and living arrangements 
are generally the same for both 
spouses, and these data were also 
analyzed for all beneficiaries on an 
individual basis. 

When separate information con- 
cerning the spouse was not available, 
the entire group of beneficiaries was 
considered in two classes— (1) the 
nonmarried beneficiaries and (2) the 
beneficiary couples. The “beneficiary 
couples” included both entitled and 
nonentitled spouses, and the data on 
income obtained for a couple repre- 
sented the combined amount for two 
aged persons (husband and wife). 
This procedure was used in the an- 
alysis of total money income, contri- 
butions from relatives outside the 
household, income from assets, net 
worth, liquid assets, and means of 
meeting medical costs. 

Information concerning all recipi- 
ents of old-age assistance was ob- 
tained from a study conducted by 
the Bureau of Public Assistance in 
cooperation with State public wel- 
fare agencies in 1953. Since most of 
the data on social characteristics ob- 
tained in that study are believed to 
be applicable today, comparison of 
the social data concerning beneficiary- 
recipients was made with the data 
for all aged assistance recipients as 
well as with data for all aged bene- 
ficiaries. No comparisons of income 
data for beneficiary-recipients with 
those for all aged assistance recipi- 
ents were possible. 


Beneficiary-Recipients 


Date of Entitlement 


The distribution of beneficiary- 
recipients by year of first entitlement 
to old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits contrasts sharply with that 





for all aged beneficiaries. The bene- 
ficiary-recipient group was heavily 
weighted with persons who were first 
entitled to benefits in 1950 or earlier. 
Forty-one percent of the group first 
became entitled to benefits in 1950 
or earlier, 45 percent in 1951-54, and 
only 14 percent in 1955 and 1956.° 
By contrast, only one-fourth of the 
total beneficiary sample aged 65 and 
over became first entitled to benefits 
in 1950 or earlier, 43 percent in 
1951-54, and almost a third in 1955 
and 1956. 

The longer a beneficiary had been 
entitled, the more likely he was to be 
receiving supplementary public as- 
sistance. Of the beneficiaries first 
entitled to benefits in 1950 or earlier, 
more than 15 percent were receiving 
assistance during the survey year; of 
those first entitled in 1951-54, slight- 
ly less than 10 percent were on the 
assistance rolls; and of the number 
first entitled in 1955 and 1956, only 
4 percent also received assistance. 
The differences in these proportions 
can be attributed to two factors. 
First, beneficiaries who began to 
draw benefits in 1950 or earlier were 
considerably older in 1957 than bene- 
ficiaries who received their first 
benefits after 1950. (The average age 
at which male workers start drawing 
old-age benefits is about 68.) It seems 
reasonable to assume, therefore, that 
more of the beneficiaries who first 
received benefits in the earlier years 
of the program had used up their 
savings and, being too old to work, 
needed public assistance supplemen- 
tation. Secondly, retired workers 
who become entitled now get, on the 
average, a larger benefit amount 
than those who retired in 1950 or 
earlier because their benefits are 
based on a higher average wage. 
The average benefit awarded to a 
retired worker aged 65 or over in the 
fall of 1957 was more than $9 higher 
than the average benefit received by 
all aged retired workers with bene- 
fits in current-payment status. 


3 None of the beneficiaries in the sample 
were first entitled in 1957 because, to be 
included in the survey, they had to have 
been entitled to benefits for a full year 
and to have received at least one payment 
before October 1956. A few of the bene- 
ficiary couples in the survey did include, 
however, a spouse who became entitled in 
1957. 


il 








Personal Characteristics 


Age, sex, and race.—Beneficiary- 
recipients were, on the average, 
somewhat younger than all old-age 
assistance recipients but older than 
the total beneficiary population aged 
65 and over (table 1). In the fall of 
1957, 37 percent were aged 75 or over, 
compared with 49 percent of all aged 
assistance recipients and only 30 
percent of all aged beneficiaries. 
These differences have an important 
bearing on differences in marital 
status and living arrangements. 

Aged women are, on the average, 
somewhat older than aged men in 
the general population aged 65 and 
over because of differences in mor- 
tality rates. For the three groups of 
aged persons being studied here, 
however, the situation is reversed, 
although less markedly for all aged 
assistance recipients than for all 
aged insurance beneficiaries. The re- 
versal for the beneficiaries refiects, 
of course, the gradual aging of per- 
sons who became entitled to benefits 
in the earlier years of the insurance 
program and the fact that many 
women who today are in the older 
age groups never had an opportunity 
to become beneficiaries. In the total 


Table 1.—Percentage distribution of 
all aged beneficiaries, beneficiary- 
recipients, and all old-age assist- 
ance recipients, by age and sex, end 
of survey year, 1957 
































4 Aged Bene- A 

Age and sex bene- ficiary- oa 
ficiaries recipients|"eciPients 
Motel. . Liat 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Ee 33.3 22.0 | 21.2 
Were. sss 36.6 40.8 | 29.9 
3) Saas 20.7 24.6 24.9 
80 and over____....- 9.3 12.5 | 24.1 
Median age--.---- 72.3 73.0 | 74.8 
Men, total-_-.-....- ~~ 100.0 | ~ 100.0 | 100.0 
65-69.......-...-- 29.1 | 16.7 | 19.6 
Se ee E, 36.9 | 41.2 | 29.8 
are 23.1 27.5 25.6 
80 and over___..-- 10.9 14.6 | 25.0 
Median age---_... | 72.8 73.5 | 75.1 
Women, total___... | 100.0 | 100.0| 100.0 
Se | 37.5] 27.0 | 22.2 
aaa 36.3 40.4 | 30.0 
| ee | 18.3 22.0 | 24.4 
80 and over__....- | 7.8 10.6 | 23.4 

| 

Median age___-_- 7137 | 72.0 | 74.6 





Source: Data on aged beneficiaries and beneficiary- 
recipients from the 1957 beneficiary survey, Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance; data on old-age 
assistance recipients based on a study made by the 
Bureau of Public Assistance in early 1953. 
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Table 2.—Percentage distribution of 
all aged beneficiaries, beneficiary- 
recipients, and all old-age assist- 
ance recipients, by sex and race, 
end of survey year, 1957 






































Aged Bene- OAA 
Sexandrace | bene- | ficiary- recipients 
_ ficiaries recipients — 
Total.......- 100.0! 100.0 100.0 
_ SA es 47.9 48.5 40.3 
Pe i SoA 52.1 | 51.5 | 59.7 
Total. 100.0 100.0/ 100.0 
i, ST 94.6 77.8 82.6 
Nonwhite._........ 5.2 | 22.0 17 
i en cal fe 
White, total... 100.0; 100.0; 100.0 
| ee eee 47.5 46.2 | 40.2 
SS eee i 52.5 53.8 59.8 
Nonwhite, total_| cf 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
aes ee 54.6 | 56.0 41.1 
a a ee 45.4 | 58.9 


44.0 





Source: Data on aged beneficiaries and beneficiary- 
recipients from the 1957 beneficiary survey, Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance; data on old-age 
assistance recipients based on a study made by the 
Bureau of Public Assistance in early 1953. 
assistance group the difference in age 
between men and women is probably 
because of the greater incidence of 
need among women, particularly in 
the younger age intervals. Widows 
with no protection under the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance program have difficulty in find- 
ing employment because they have 
spent almost all their married life 
as housewives. In any case, employ- 
ment opportunities begin tapering 
off at an earlier age for women than 
for men. Then too, since women, on 
the average, Marry men older than 
themselves and since dependency 
among such women frequently re- 
sults from changes in marital status 
and family relationships, it is to be 
expected that more women than men 
in the lower age groups would be out 
of the labor force and on the assist- 
ance rolls. 

Because of their greater longevity, 
women outnumbered men in all three 
groups, with the ratio largest among 
those receiving only old-age assist- 
ance and smallest in the beneficiary- 
recipient group (table 2). As the in- 
surance program matures and as 
coverage has been extended to prac- 
tically all jobs, the proportion of 
women on the. beneficiary rolls will 
increase. More women may be ex- 
pected to gain eligibility as depend- 
ents or to work long enough in cov- 


ered employment to be entitled to 
benefits on the basis of their own 
earnings when they reach retirement 
age. 

As would be expected, there were 
proportionately fewer nonwhite per- 
sons than white persons in each of 
the groups. Almost 1 out of every 4 
beneficiary-recipients was nonwhite, 
compared with only 1 out of every 
20 in the total aged beneficiary 
group. 

With a relatively high proportion 
of nonwhite workers in domestic 
service and in farming—types of em- 
ployment that gained coverage only 
in recent years—and with their 
higher incidence of unemployment, 
fewer of the nonwhite population 
than of the white population are en- 
titled to benefits. For the nonwhite 
persons who are entitled, monthly 
benefits are usually small and sup- 
plementary assistance is often nec- 
essary. For the same reasons—type 
of employment and high unemploy- 
ment rates—women among the non- 
white insurance beneficiaries are 
outnumbered by the men. Other 
reasons men outnumber women 
among the nonwhite beneficiaries 
are that a smaller proportion of the 
nonwhite men (52 percent) were 
married than of the white men (69 
percent), and more of the nonwhite 
wives (27 percent) than of the white 
wives (16 percent) were not entitled 
to benefits during the survey year 
and were therefore excluded from 
this analysis. As more and more of 
the nonwhite population gains 
enough coverage to become eligible 
for benefits, the ratio of women to 
men among nonwhite beneficiaries 
will tend to increase. 

The proportion of nonwhite per- 


Table 3.—Percentage distribution of 
all aged beneficiaries and benefici- 
ary-recipients, by marital status, 
end of survey year, 1957 

















P Aged Beneficiary- 

Marital status beneficiaries | recipients 
Total..........-.- 100.0 | 100.0 
Ee eee eee 58.5 38.2 
Nonmarried ---...-.--- 41.5 61.8 
Never married__-_-_-.- y Pa 12.2 
Widowed_........-.- | 30.8 42.2 
Divorced __-.-.----- 2.1 4.2 
Boperated....1..<.60. 1.4 3.2 





Source: 1957 beneficiary survey, Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance. 
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Table 4.—Percentage distribution of 
all aged beneficiaries, beneficiary- 
recipients, and old-age assistance 
recipients, by place of residence, 
end of survey year, 1957 





| | 

Bene- 

| Aged | OAA 
| benefi- | roa recip- 


Place of residence 
| clantes ients | tents! 








Size of community 











DOR. 5... canases nae | 100.0, 100.0} 100.0 
City with population of | 
100,000 or more_____.._- 2; 44.0 24.6 
City with population of | 
less than 100,000__...._- | 34.3 33.9 31.9 
Rural-nonfarm_--......-- 16.7 19.0 30.5 
POMS bincacasndigameadcue 4.8 3.0 | 13.0 











ere 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
NS 38s cn dgncs 35.4 17.4 } 12.0 
North Central--.........- 30.4) 25.8) 24.3 
ES 19.9} 36.4] 45.4 
PNET S SOT 14.3) 20.4 | 18.2 





1 Data by geographic region as of end of 1957. 


Source: Data on aged beneficiaries and beneficiary- 
recipients from the 1957 beneficiary survey, Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance; data on old-age 
assistance recipients based on a study made by the 
Bureau of Public Assistance in early 1953. 


sons among recipients of old-age as- 
sistance was substantially larger 
than among the total aged benefi- 
ciary population but significantly 
smaller than among the beneficiary- 
recipients. 

Marital status—Out of every 10 
aged beneficiary-recipients, 4 were 
married and living with their 
spouse, 4 were widowed, and 2 had 
either never married or were divorced 
or separated from their spouse (table 
3). Among all aged insurance bene- 
ficiaries in the fall of 1957, a some- 
what higher proportion were married 
(59 percent) and smaller proportions 
widowed (31 percent) and never 
married, divorced, or separated (11 
percent). Since the 1957 survey 
showed that beneficiary couples have 
larger incomes and more assets than 
single beneficiaries, it is possible that 
they have less need for supplemen- 
tation by old-age assistance. 

Married persons were relatively 
fewer among all aged assistance re- 
cipients than among either the bene- 
ficiary-recipients or the total aged 
beneficiary population. Only 3 out 
of every 10 recipients of old-age as- 
sistance, according to the 1953 study, 
were married and living with their 
spouse. One reason is that women 
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on the assistance rolls outnumber 
men by 3 to 2, and—as in the gen- 
eral aged population—there is a 
greater prevalence of widowhood 
among women than among men. 

Place of residence——The distribu- 
tion of the _ beneficiary-recipients 
among urban and rural areas tended 
to follow virtually the same pattern 
as that for all beneficiaries (table 
4). Almost half (44 percent) lived 
in cities of 100,000 or more popula- 
tion; a third (34 percent) lived in 
smaller cities, and fewer than 5 per- 
cent were residing on farms. This 
distribution reflects the extent of 
insurance coverage in these areas. 
Because agricultural workers and 
farm operators were only recently 
covered under the insurance pro- 
gram, the rural areas and farms can 
be expected to account for a larger 
proportion of beneficiaries in the 
future. By contrast the assistance 
recipients, according to the 1953 
study, were concentrated in cities 
with a population of less than 100,000 
and in rural-nonfarm areas. At that 
time, almost a third of the aged re- 
cipients were living in each of these 
types of communities and 13 percent 
were living on farms. 

In terms of geographic regions, the 
largest concentrations of beneficiary- 
recipients (36 percent) and of all 
aged assistance recipients (45 per- 
cent) were found in the South. The 
region with the largest concentration 
of all aged beneficiaries (35 percent) 
was the Northeast. 

Living arrangements.—More than 





two-thirds of the beneficiary-recipi- 
ents and of all aged beneficiaries 
maintained their own households, 
either by themselves or with a spouse 
only, compared with half of all aged 
assistance recipients (table 5). Data 
from the Bureau of the Census sug- 
gest that the relative number of aged 
persons maintaining their own 
households is higher for men than 
for women, for married persons than 
for those of other marital status, for 
the aged in their 60’s and early 70’s 
than for those of more advanced 
years, for rural than for urban resi- 
dents, and for nonwhite than for 
white persons. Since the insurance 
beneficiaries were younger, on the 
average, than the assistance recipi- 
ents and included relatively fewer 
women and more married persons, a 
larger proportion of them therefore 
maintained their own households. 
Most of the beneficiaries who shared 
living arrangements were in their 
own home rather than in the home 
of a relative. Because of their less 
favorable economic circumstances, 
however, almost twice the proportion 
of assistance recipients as of insur- 
ance beneficiaries lived in the home 
of a relative—21 percent compared 
with 12 percent. 
Beneficiary-recipients resembled 
all recipients of old-age assistance 
with respect to the proportion who 
lived in institutions such as homes 
for the aged and nursing and con- 
valescent homes. There were three 
and one-half times as many residing 
in institutions among these two 


Table 5.—Percentage distribution of all aged beneficiaries, beneficiary-recip- 
ients, and all old-age assistance recipients, by living arrangements, end of 


survey year, 1957 





Living arrangements 








Total 


Lived alone (or with spouse only) 
Owned home 
Rented house, apartment, or housekeeping room 
Free housing 
Rented room 


Shared joint household (with other than spouse) 
Owned home 


Free housing 
Rented room 
Home of relative 
Institution ! 


Rented house, apartment, or housekeeping room... 








se | anne 
ene- ciary- 
ficiaries recipients ec!Plents 
| 
Bsr See Se 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0 
BE SSP SORES, RE Se 66.9 | 70.1 52.7 
Usd skenddeasecdabih 42.0 22.8 | 
PSSST OE | 17.8 | 34.7 | 49.0 
eee 4.1 3.8 | 
~ihcbakmetaciatk | 2.7 | 8.5 3.5 
Ee evritvene tar Rate 2 | 2 2 2 
wiieihle tek beth atten | se) 2 me 42.7 
a alr NT a 14.7 | 7.3 | 
ieee Hamtushecons 4.5 6.5 |} 18.1 
aiken taeda kegak 8 8 |) 
ncascbelicins iudibaaneiaieemieaaa Chaat. cs 4.0 
EP: Fe iis NAT ae ss 11.7 | 10.5 20.6 
 aieinandimesliemelan 1.4 | 4.8 4.7 








1Includes nursing homes, homes for aged, and 
other public or private institutions. 

Source: Data on aged beneficiaries and bene- 
ficiary-recipients from the 1957 beneficiary survey, 


Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance; data 
on old-age assistance recipients based on a study 
made by the Bureau of Public Assistance in early 
1953. 
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groups as among the total group of 
aged beneficiaries—almost 5 percent 
compared with somewhat more than 
1 percent. 

The proportion of  beneficiary- 
recipients who owned their home in 
the fall of 1957 was about the same 
as that reported in the 1953 study 
for all aged assistance recipients— 
30 percent compared with 28 percent. 
Although the proportion of the total 
group of beneficiaries owning homes 
(57 percent) was almost twice that 
of the other two groups, the propor- 
tion of homeowners who shared their 
households with persons other than 
a spouse was about the same for the 
beneficiary-recipients and for all 
aged beneficiaries—1 out of every 4. 


Economic Resources 


Money income, for purposes of the 
survey, included income from such 
sources as insurance benefits, assist- 
ance payments, earnings, cash con- 
tributions from relatives outside the 
household, income from assets, un- 
employment insurance, private an- 
nuities, employer pensions, and vet- 
erans’ compensation and pensions. 
It did not include such items as 
lump-sum proceeds from life insur- 
ance policies or profit-sharing plans, 
inheritances, or cash contributions 
from relatives within the household. 

Insurance benefits and assistance 
payments. — Beneficiaries who also 
received supplementary public as- 
sistance had, on the average, smaller 
benefits than all aged insurance 
beneficiaries. Low benefits are usual- 
ly associated with retired workers 
who either (1) retired many years 
ago, with their benefits calculated on 
amounts earned when the general 
level of wages was lower, or (2) were 
marginal workers in their younger 
days. In the fall of 1957, 6 out of 
every 7 beneficiaries in the group 
consisting of nonmarried benefici- 
aries and married couples with only 
one spouse entitled to benefits, and 
almost 9 out of every 10 couples with 
both spouses entitled, were receiving 
more than $30 per person, the mini- 
mum payable to a retired worker at 
that time. Almost half of all bene- 
ficiaries had benefits of $60 or more 
per person. Among the beneficiary- 
recipients in the fall of 1957, only 11 
percent had benefits that high, and, 
as shown in the following tabulation, 
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2 out of every 5 were getting no more 
than $30. 


Percentage distribution 


OASI benefits of beneficiary-recipients 


OE ne ee ec ee 
Less than $80.00__....._...._..__._.. 18.9 
OO eee ee ee a 33.5 
31.00-49.99 __ pa es See eh 33.3 
Se ee eee eres 13.1 
60.00-69.99 ________- pict aemaee ees 14 
gt ee Sa oe 3.4 
100.00-108.50 __ bo ie 0.0 


1 Beneficiary-recipients entitled to benefits 
as wives of retired wage earners who were re- 
ceiving old-age benefits of less than $60. 

The median monthly benefit paid 
to beneficiary-recipients in the fall 
of 1957 was $34, or 40 percent less 
than the median amount paid to all 
aged beneficiaries in the survey. Not 
all low-benefit beneficiaries in the 
survey received supplementary pub- 
lic assistance payments. There are 
several reasons for this situation: 
benefits tend to be relatively small in 
the low-income States, where public 
assistance standards also tend to be 
relatively low; some beneficiaries do 
not apply for assistance; and others 
are ineligible for assistance because 
they have additional income or assets 
or are supported by their adult chil- 
dren. 

The total amount of public assist- 
ance paid to insurance beneficiaries 
or paid in their behalf (in the form 
of vendor payments for medical 
care) during the survey year could 
not be ascertained in every case. 
Many of the beneficiaries for whom 
vendor payments for medical care 
were made did not know the total 
amount of such payments. For those 
whose total amount of public assist- 
ance was known, the median was 
slightly more than $450 for the sur- 
vey year, or about $38 a month. For 
somewhat more than a fourth, the 
amount of assistance, including ven- 
dor payments, averaged less than 
$25 a month during the survey year; 
for about 15 percent the monthly 
amount averaged about $63 or more. 
The average monthly old-age assist- 
ance payment (including vendor 
payments) for all recipients during 
the survey year was about $60, or 58 
percent larger than the average for 
beneficiary-recipients in the 1957 
beneficiary survey. 

Earnings.—Relatively few of the 
insurance beneficiaries had some 
earnings during the survey year, but 


the proportion among all beneficiar- 
ies was double that among the bene- 
ficiary-recipients. Only about 1 out 
of every 8 beneficiary-recipients had 
income from earnings, compared 
with 1 out of every 4 for all benefi- 
ciaries aged 65 and over. The amount 
of such earnings was substantially 
lower for the _ beneficiary-recipient 
group. Two out of every 5 benefi- 
ary-recipients with income from 
earnings but fewer than 1 out of 
every 10 of the total beneficiary 
group earned less than $75 for the 
entire survey year. Moreover, none 
of the beneficiary-recipients but a 
third of all beneficiaries had income 
from earnings averaging $100 or 
more a month. Since all income is 
taken into account in determining 
eligibility for assistance, beneficiaries 
with earned income of $100 or more 
are generally ineligible for public 
assistance. 

Contributions from relatives out- 
side the household.—Fewer than 4 
percent of the beneficiary-recipients 
reported cash contributions from 
relatives outside the household. In 
the 1957 survey, about 9 percent of 
all nonmarried beneficiaries—that is, 
those widowed, separated, divorced, 
or never married—and 5 percent of 
all the couples received some cash 
contributions from relatives outside 
the home. Among those receiving 
cash contributions the median 
amount for the survey year was 
about $100 for beneficiary-recipients, 
$250 for all nonmarried beneficiaries, 
and $300 for all beneficiary couples. 

The 1953 study of old-age assist- 
ance recipients showed that more 
than half the recipients who lived in 
joint households with their adult 
children received some contributions 
from them but that only a sixth of 
the recipients who had children liv- 
ing elsewhere received a contribu- 
tion. Although the _ contributions 
were less frequently in cash when 
children lived with the _ recipient 
than when they lived elsewhere, most 
of the support from adult children 
or other relatives was provided by 
relatives within the joint households. 
At that time only 5 percent of all 
recipients of old-age assistance re- 
ceived some cash contribution from 
children outside the household. 

Money income from assets. — An 
additional source of income for the 
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aged is the assets they accumulated 
in earlier years. More than 9 out of 
every 10 of the beneficiary-recipients, 
compared with about half of all bene- 
ficiaries, had received no asset income 
(that is, interest, dividends, or net 
rents) during the survey year. Of the 
few beneficiary-recipients who did 
have asset income, 72 percent re- 
ceived less than $75. In contrast, of 
the total beneficiary group with asset 
income, almost a fourth of all the 
couples and more than a sixth of the 
the nonmarried beneficiaries had 
amounts of $600 or more during the 
year. None of the beneficiary-recipi- 
ents received as much as $600 in asset 
income. 

Total money income.—For benefi- 
ciary-recipients the median amount 
of money income from all sources, in- 
cluding public assistance, was $970, 
or about $80 a month. For all non- 
married beneficiaries the median was 
approximately $90 a month; for all 
married beneficiaries and _ their 
spouses (whether or not entitled to 
benefits), it was about $94 a month 
per person.‘ 

Only 1 beneficiary-recipient in 12 
had money income totaling $125 or 
more a month ($1,500 or more for 
the survey year) compared with 3 in 
10 nonmarried beneficiaries and a 
similar proportion of the beneficiary 
couples ($3,000 or more for the 
couple). The following tabulation 
shows the percentage distribution of 
beneficiary-recipients according to 
their total money income for the 
survey year. 


Percentage distribution of 


Total money income beneficiary-recipients 


UN ne 100.0 
Lees than 9600... CT 
an ee 
I 29.9 
ee ponte 16.0 
1,500-1,999 Be eee mee Par Re Teme Eee 7.5 
2,000 oF more...._..._.... tect ee 1.2 

Assets and net worth. — Three- 


fifths of the beneficiary-recipients, 
compared with a third. of all non- 
married beneficiaries and an eighth 
of all beneficiary couples, had no as- 


4 Because vendor payments for medical 
care are included in total money income of 
beneficiary-recipients but excluded for all 
beneficiaries, the comparisons may be 
somewhat distorted. This distortion is be- 
lieved to be relatively slight since in many 
cases the amount of the vendor payments 
was unknown to the beneficiary. 
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sets of any kind or had debts or liabil- 


ities that exceeded assets. Out of 
every 10 beneficiary-recipients with 
assets, 3 had a net worth of less than 
$500 and for an additional 3 the net 
worth was $500-$1,999. None had a 
net worth of $15,000 or more. In con- 
trast, more than a fifth of the non- 
married beneficiaries among all bene- 
ficiaries with assets and more than a 
third of the beneficiary couples had a 
net worth of $15,000 or more. Among 
those with assets, beneficiary-recipi- 
ents had a median net worth roughly 
one-fourth that of the nonmarried 
beneficiaries and one-seventh that of 
the married beneficiaries and their 
spouses. The median net worth of 
beneficiary-recipients was $1,525, 
compared with $6,250 for the non- 
married beneficiaries and slightly less 
than $10,500 for the married couples. 

Equity in the home was the bene- 
ficiary’s most important asset. Liquid 
assets, such as reserve money at home 
or in a bank or other assets readily 
converted into cash, accounted for 
only a small fraction of the net worth 
of most aged beneficiaries. One out 
of every 7 beneficiary-recipients had 
some liquid assets; the median 
amount was slightly less than $150. 
Three out of 5 nonmarried benefici- 
aries and 3 out of 4 of the beneficiary 
couples had some liquid assets. The 
median amount for those who had 
any liquid assets was about $2,150 for 
the nonmarried individuals and 
Slightly more than $2,800 for the 
couples. 


Health Status and Medical 
Care Costs 


With a substantial proportion of 
both the beneficiary and the old-age 
assistance rolls consisting of persons 
aged 75 and over—a proportion in- 
creasing each year—facts on the 
health status and medical expendi- 


5 Assets represented money at home 
(except amounts held for current operat- 
ing expenses), bank deposits, stocks and 
bonds, loans to others, equity in an owner- 
occupied home and other real estate, inter- 
est in a business, and the market value of 
a professional practice, patents, and copy- 
rights. Liabilities represented balances 
owed on installment purchases; bills past 
due on open accounts and for rent, taxes, 
interest on mortgages, and medical care; 
and borrowings on securities and unse- 
cured borrowings. The net worth of a 
beneficiary group was obtained by sub- 
tracting its liabilities from its assets. 





tures of aged beneficiaries and as- 
sistance recipients are of paramount 
importance. The extent to which aged 
individuals have unmet medical needs 
is difficult to determine. The 1957 
survey did ascertain, however, the 
total medical care costs of the bene- 
ficiaries during the survey year, as 
well as their impressions of their 
health status. 

Health status.—Beneficiaries in the 
sample were asked their opinion of 
their health, how it compared with 
that of other persons the same age, 
and what health handicaps or ail- 
ments they had. Responses to these 
questions are subjective and may 
have been influenced by the very fact 
that such questions were asked. 
Moreover, some of the beneficiaries 
who received public assistance may 
have felt a need to justify being on 
the assistance rolls by emphasizing 
their poor health. There is generally 
an inverse relationship, however, be- 
tween income and the need for medi- 
cal care. Frequently persons who are 
least able to pay have the greatest 
need for medical care. More of the 
beneficiary-recipients than of all 
beneficiaries stated that they were in 
poor health, that they were worse off 
than others their own age, and that 
they had more handicaps and ail- 
ments that bothered them. Only 25 
percent of the beneficiary-recipients 
stated that their health was good, 
and 44 percent called it poor. Among 
all aged beneficiaries these percent- 
ages were reversed; 44 percent stated 
their health was good, and only 24 
percent called it poor. The propor- 
tion designating their health as fair 
was about the same for both groups. 

As to their opinion of how their 
health compared with that of other 
persons their own age, about a fourth 
of the beneficiary-recipients stated it 
was better and slightly more than a 
third said it was worse. Among the 
total group of aged beneficiaries, more 
than a third called their health bet- 
ter than that of others of the same 
age and only a fifth considered it 
worse. 

Most of the aged beneficiaries com- 
plained of health handicaps or ail- 
ments that bothered them. The pro- 


‘portion without such complaints was 


half as large for beneficiary-recipi- 
ents as for all beneficiaries—16 per- 
cent compared with 32 percent. The 
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most frequent types of complaints 
included arthritis or rheumatism, 
heart trouble, shortness of breath, 
bronchitis or asthma, hardness of 


hearing, stomach trouble, trouble 
with vision, and foot trouble. 

Information on the health status of 
all old-age assistance recipients is not 
available. The 1953 study showed, 
however, that 82 percent were able to 
care for themselves, about 14 percent 
required considerable care from 
others because of some physical or 
mental condition, and about 4 per- 
cent were bedridden. A specific 
handicapping condition about which 
information was obtained was blind- 
ness. About 3 percent of all recipients 
were either known to be blind or be- 
lieved to be blind; for about a third 
of them there was substantial evi- 
dence of blindness. 

Total medical costs.—Because total 
medical costs, in the 1957 national 
beneficiary survey, included house- 
hold medicine-chest items as well as 
prescription medicines and services 
rendered by hospitals, physicians, and 
others, only a small proportion of the 
beneficiaries were expected not to 
have such costs during the survey 
year. Of the beneficiaries who also 
received public assistance, only 1 in 


Table 6.—Percentage distribution of 
all aged beneficiaries and benefici- 
ary-recipients, by amount of total 
medical costs incurred during sur- 
vey year, 1957 





| Aged | Bene- 
Total medical costs ! | bene- | ficiary- 
| ficiaries ? recipients 
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Sat ree 


— ee RD 
oCOoan eno 
om ee 


— 
ounaanseo| S 


500 or more 
Unknown 3 


coups Scaslo 


_ 


Median known costs: 
Excluding those with no | 
$100 


Seer ne $71 | $91 





1 Represents household medicine-chest items, 
prescription medicines, and services rendered by 
hospitals, physicians, and others. 

2 Represents incurred medical expenses of each 
entitled beneficiary; excludes those of nonentitled 
spouse, 

?In most of these cases the beneficiary received 
some free medical care—that is, care supplied by a 
hospital or doctor who rendered no bill to anyone 
and care for which a public assistance or other 
agency made payment directly to the hospital, 
doctor, or other vendor. 

Source: 1957 beneficiary survey, Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance. 
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20 reported they had incurred no 
medical costs during the survey year; 
for all beneficiaries the ratio was 1 
in 10 (table 6). The proportion of 
beneficiary-recipients who had some 
medical services of which they did 
not know the cost was almost three 
times as large as that of all benefici- 
aries—19 percent compared with 7 
percent. Most of these beneficiaries 
received some free care—that is, care 
supplied by a hospital or doctor who 
rendered no bill to anyone and care 
for which a public assistance or other 
agency made payment directly to the 
hospital, doctor, or other vendor—for 
which they did not know the cost. 
On the other hand, some beneficiaries 
who received free care were able to 
state the cost of such care and could 
therefore be included with those hav- 
ing total costs of known amount 
rather than unknown. 

Beneficiaries who also received 
public assistance more often reported 
having incurred high medical costs 
and less often low medical costs for 
the survey year than other benefici- 
aries. Since more of the beneficiary- 
recipients than of the other benefici- 
aries were in poor health, and since 
public welfare agencies in virtually 
all States provide medical care to 
some extent to aged assistance recipi- 
ents who need such care, beneficiary- 
recipients can be expected to make 
use of medical care services exten- 
sively; the costs of such services can 
therefore be expected to be higher for 
them than for other beneficiaries. 
Almost 23 percent of all beneficiary- 
recipients and 30 percent of all aged 
beneficiaries had known total medical 
costs of less than $50. At the other 
end of the range, almost 10 percent 
of all beneficiary-recipients and 7 
percent of all beneficiaries had known 
costs totaling $500 or more. 

Among beneficiaries incurring 
medical costs and for whom the costs 
were known for all items of care, the 
median expense was about 15 per- 
cent higher for those who also re- 
ceived assistance than it was for the 
total group of  beneficiaries—$100 
compared with $87. If the benefici- 
aries incurring no costs are included, 
the median would be 28 percent 
higher for beneficiary-recipients with 
known costs than for ail beneficiaries 
—$91 compared with $71. If the dol- 





lar value of the medical care for 
which the cost was unknown to the 
beneficiary could be estimated, medi- 
ans both for beneficiary-recipients 
and for all beneficiaries would prob- 
ably be higher and the difference still 
larger, because a large proportion of 
these unknown costs were incurred in 
connection with hospitalization. 
Hospital and nursing-home costs.— 
A period of hospitalization or nurs- 
ing-home care was much more com- 
mon among beneficiaries who re- 
ceived supplementary public assist- 
ance than among all aged benefici- 
aries, 23 percent compared with 13 
percent (table 7). For about a third 
of the beneficiary-recipients and a 
fifth of all beneficiaries receiving 
such care, the care was either free or 
the cost was unknown for other rea- 
sons. The median cost for those re- 
porting hospital or nursing-home 
care, excluding any for whom the 
care was free or the cost unknown, 
was $445 for beneficiary-recipients 
and $390 for the total beneficiary 
population. These median amounts 
would undoubtedly be higher if the 
hospital and nursing-home costs of 
all beneficiaries were known or could 
be estimated. In comparison with all 
beneficiaries reporting at least one 
period of hospitalization, beneficiary- 
recipients were much less likely to 
have hospital or nursing-home costs 


Table 7.—Percentage distribution of 
all aged beneficiaries and benefici- 
ary-recipients, by number hospita- 
lized and by amount of total hos- 
pitalization costs incurred during 
survey year, 1957 





| Aged Bene- 
Total hospitalization costs ! | bene- | ficiary- 


| ficiaries 2? recipients 





Pe iiceasacekeuvebiaes 100.0 | 100. 














0 
Number hospitalized__........ 12.9 | 22.6 
Number not hospitalized_____- 87.1 | 77.4 
Hospitalization costs, total..| 100.0 | 100.0 
Se mee penne eer eee 11.1 | 11.6 
Ph sic ceedcanutnacerenae 30.0 | 18.8 
Wk. agate | 23.6 | 22.3 
RIOT OF TINO. on cicannssccasac | 15.6 | 16.1 
WEEOWE SS S255. Sc caceasl 19.6 | 31.3 
Median known costs (exclud- | | 
ing those with no costs) $390 | $445 


-oeee | 





1 Data for beneficiaries who spent any time in a 
general hospital or who were in an institution for 
long-term care, such as @ nursing home or mental or 
tuberculosis hospital. 

2 See footnote 2, table 6. 

3 See footnote 3, table 6. 


Source: 1957 beneficiary survey, Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance. 
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of less than $400 but more likely to 
have such care provided free or paid 
for by a person or agency, with the 
amount unknown to the beneficiary. 
Because the costs of nursing-home 
care are relatively high, it is of inter- 
est to note that much of the costs of 
such care, particularly for nonmar- 
ried beneficiaries, was assumed by 
public assistance agencies. 

Medical costs and income.—There 
was apparently little direct relation- 
ship between the amount of medical 
costs incurred by aged insurance 
beneficiaries and the amount of their 
cash income.® Although there appears 
to be some relationship between in- 
curred medical costs and the total 
cash income of beneficiary-recipients, 
it has limited meaning because ex- 
pensive medical care provided 
through public assistance funds would 
in itself raise their total computed 
money income. In this analysis, total 
computed money income of benefici- 
ary-recipients included total medical 
expenses paid by the assistance 
agency—those paid directly to the 
vendor and those included in the 
money payment to the recipient. 

Means of meeting total medical 
costs.—Almost all the beneficiaries 
with medical expenses assumed some 
of the responsibility for such expenses 
incurred by them during the year. 
Of those who incurred medical costs, 
9 out of every 10 beneficiary-recipi- 
ents, a similar proportion of all non- 
married beneficiaries, and virtually 
all the beneficiary couples (97 per- 
cent) assumed some responsibility for 
meeting these costs. Since benefici- 
aries who also received public assist- 


8 See “Medical Care Costs of Aged OASI 
Beneficiaries: Highlights From Prelimi- 
nary Data, 1957 Survey,” Social Security 
Bulletin, April 1959. 


ance had very little in the way of 
income or assets other than their 
insurance benefit and assistance pay- 
ment, any payments for medical care 
that they themselves made had to 
come from either their benefit or as- 
sistance check. Other beneficiaries, 
as shown above, were more likely to 
have other sources of income to draw 
on—assets, earnings, and contribu- 
tions from relatives. Some of the 
beneficiaries who shared a household 
with relatives were able to pay their 
own medical bills only because the 
relative contributed to the household 
expense. Information to determine 
the extent to which relatives shared 
in the household expense was not 
analyzed. 

Relatively few of the beneficiaries 
incurring medical costs—6 percent of 
the beneficiary-recipients, 14 percent 
of all beneficiary couples, and 9 per- 
cent of all nonmarried beneficiaries— 
had some of their medical expenses 
covered by health insurance. As 
would be expected, since health in- 
surance usually provides protection 
against hospitalization costs, many 
of the beneficiaries who had some of 
their medical expenses covered by in- 
surance had at least one period of 
hospitalization during the survey 
year. 

Relatives paid all or part of the 
medical bills for 6 percent of the 
beneficiary couples and for almost 
twice that proportion of the nonmar- 
ried beneficiaries, compared with 10 
percent of the beneficiary-recipients. 

Medical care for all old-age assist- 
ance recipients is provided in two 
ways. The State welfare agency may 
include an amount for medical care 
in the requirements on which the 
recipient’s money payment is based, 
or it may make payments directly to 
the suppliers of medical care (vendor 


payments), or it may do both. Be- 
cause the type and amount of medical 
care to be provided are decided by 
each State agency, there are wide 
differences among the States in both 
the quality and quantity of medical 
care provided. Most States provide 
medical care services under the as- 
sistance programs only if a person 
receives a money payment to meet 
basic maintenance needs; in a few 
States a person may be provided 
medical care even though he does not 
receive a money payment. Medical 
expenses for such individuals are paid 
directly to the medical supplier by 
the agency. An aged person receives 
medical care under the old-age assist- 
ance program only if he is in need, 
has inadequate resources to meet that 
need, and the needed type of medical 
service is one of those provided by the 
agency. 

Information on the number of aged 
recipients with medical care included 
in their requirements or on the 
amount of such medical care is gen- 
erally not collected. Reports from 24 
States obtained as the result of a 
special inquiry made by the Bureau 
of Public Assistance in early 1957 
showed, however, that only 1 recipi- 
ent in 5 had medical care needs taken 
into account in determining his re- 
quirements. State by State, the pro- 
portions ranged from zero to 72 per- 
cent. Payments made directly to the 
suppliers of medical care (vendor 
payments) for 1957 represented about 
9 percent of the total payments to 
recipients of old-age assistance. The 
largest proportion of the vendor pay- 
ments in old-age assistance went for 
hospitalization (37 percent). Nursing- 
and convalescent-home care repre- 
sented 34 percent of the vendor pay- 
ments, drugs and supplies 13 percent, 
and practitioner’s services 12 percent. 





Notes and Brief Reports 


Applicants for Account 
Numbers, 1958* 


The 2.9 million social security ac- 
count numbers issued in 1958 brought 

* Prepared in the Division of Program 
Analysis, Bureau of Old-Age and Survi- 
vors Insurance. 


Bulletin, October 1959 


to 128.3 million the total number of 
accounts established since the begin- 
ning of the program (table 1). The 
number issued in 1958 was, however, 
20 percent less than the total in 1957. 
It was also the smallest number is- 
sued since the recession year 1954, 
when only 2.7 million new accounts 


were established. The decline in 1958 
reflected in part the scarcity of job 
opportunities during the first half of 
the year. It also reflected the fact 
that the number of applications in 
1957 had been increased by the 1956 
amendments to the Social Security 
Act, which extended the protection of 
the program to several additional 
occupational groups. 

The rate of decline from 1957 to 
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1958 in the number of new accounts 
established was greater for men than 
it was for women. The 1.4 million 
account numbers issued to men were 
23 percent less than the number in 
1957. Women applicants were also 
fewer than in 1957. The number de- 
clined from 1.8 million to 1.5 million, 
or 17 percent. In 1957 accounts estab- 


lished for men formed 49 percent of 
the total. This proportion dropped 2 
percentage points in 1958, with men 
representing only 47 percent of all 
new accounts. 

Accounts established during 1958 
for younger persons—under age 20— 
declined 11 percent from the 1957 
level to 2.1 million, as shown in table 


2. An even greater decline—37 per- 
cent — developed in the number of 
older persons applying for account 
numbers. There were fewer appli- 
cants during 1958 than during the 
preceding year for each 5-year age 
group over age 20; the decrease 
ranged from 27 percent for persons 


in the 20-24 age group to 48 percent 
for persons who were aged 65 or over. 

During 1958, accounts were estab- 
lished for 348,0000 Negroes. More 
women than men applied for account 
numbers—187,000 compared with 


Table 1.—Number of applicants for account numbers and cumulative num- 
ber at the end of each period, by sex and by year, 1950-58 


{In thousands] 


Total 




















| Male Female 161,000 (table 3). The total repre- 
a oe sented a decrease of 18 percent from 
Period | Total Cumulative Total |Cumulative) Total |Cumulative the number of Negro applicants in 
| during j|totalatend, during |totalatend| during | totalatend ‘ 
| period of period period of period | period of period the preceding year. In 1958 as in 
| | 1957, Negroes formed 12 percent of 
EEL 2,891 | 97,526 1,405 57,382 | 1,485 | 40,142 all applicants. 
ia i cs ca acl 4,927 102,453 2,420 59,802 | 2,507 | 42,649 
a eg ae 4/363 106,816 | 2,292 62,094 2,071 | 44.720 
ee 31464 | 110,280 | 1,664 63,758 | 1,800 | 46,520 : 
| A NE 2,743 113,023 1,299 65,057 | 1,44 | 47,964 . , xx 
a eh cea aad, 4,323 | 117,346 2,304 67,361 2,019 | 49,983 
SRR 4°376 | 121,722 2/391 69.752 | 1985 51,968 Recent [ “blications 
eae ap Tah AT 3,639 | 125,361 1,793 71,545 1,845 | 53,813 
Eh Abi ihebittctadninciend 72,929 | 1,536 55,349 


ey. ee 7 Social Security Administration 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. Money 
Payments to Recipients under 


State-Federal Assistance Programs, 





Table 2.—Applicants for account numbers, by sex and age, 1958 and 1957 























in | en September 1958. Washington: The 
tape | — saneecd Bureau, 1959. 15 pp. Processed. 
‘ | l ory | " An annual release. Limited free 
er- er- er- $ : ry e 
Age group | | centage | | | centage | ‘centage distribution; apply to the Bureau of 
1958 | 1957 |decrease) 1958 | 1957 |decrease 1958 1957 decrease Public Assistance, Social Security Ad- 
| a | ‘T997 | i947, ~3S=SsS Ministration, Washington 25, D. C. 
| | | | | CHILDREN’S BureEAv. Clinical Pro- 
Total !....... 2,919,513) 3,638,596 20} 1,383,840) 1,793,198) 23) 1,535,673) 1,845,398) 17 grams for Mentally Retarded Chil- 
Under 20........- 2,143,509 2,397,300) 11, 1,125,374, 1,279,973) 12): 1,018,135] 1,117,327| 9 dren: A Listing, by Rudolf P. Hor- 
nea 167,690, 231,251 27| 4,985) 107, 763} 40) 102,705) 0:10) 17 muth. Washington: The Bureau, 
Serre 80,432} 117,039) 1} 34,466) 820) 966) 22 
RR 59.721, 87,724| 32, 23,082} 38,394 40, 36,639, 49,330) 26 1959. 25 pp. Processed. Limited 
dae 57,900} 88,725] 35, 16,875) 31, a * * 1035 57,588 = free distribution; apply to the Chil- 
a 62,080, 98,629) 37, 13,264) 29,368) | 48,816) 261) , : : 
— | 70,882| 118,237 40 13,923] 35,215! 60 56,959, 83,022) 31 dren’s Bureau, Social Security Ad- 
SS Eres 66,965, 115,505) 42 14,318, 38,150) 62} 52,647) 77,355] 32 ministration, Washington 25, D. C. 
“eee 58,848, 102,601) 43, 15,097, —_ 37,914 60 43,751] _ 64,687) 32 : : 
60 and over___.... | ‘ 280, 621| 46, 61,684) 136,850 55, 88,699, 143,771 38 CHILDREN’s Bureau. Selected Films 
lesthihcomeo 55,440, 98,159 44. 17,789, 39,616 55, 37,651) «58,543 37 ; ; ; 
— | 38,803 74°807/ 48|-«15,653| 34,762 55 23,150, 40,135 42 on Child Life, compiled by Inez D. 
70 and over.....| 56,140} 107,565) 48, 28,242, 62,472 55| 27,898, 45,093 38 Lohr. (Children’s Bureau Publica- 


tion No. 376-1959.) Washington: 

U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1959. 79 pp. 

30 cents. 

A list of 300 films, designed pri- 
marily for the use of adults. 





1 Includes 1,103 applicants in 1958 (772 men and 331 women) and 964 applicants in 1957 (584 men and 380 
women) whose ages were not reported. 


Table 3.—Applicants for account numbers, by sex, race, and age group, 1958 

















| CHILDREN’S Bureau. Selected Refer- 

Total | Male Female ences on Services for Unmarried 

Age group ) | | Mothers. Washington: The Bu- 

Total | White! | Negro | Total | White! | Negro | Total | White! | Negro reau, 1959. 7 pp. Processed. Lim- 

| | | | ited free distribution; apply to the 

ee 2,919,513) 2,571,341) 348,172) 1,383,840| 1,222,962) 160,878) 1,535,673) 1,348,379, 187,294 Children’s Bureau, Social. Security 

Under 15.......- -| _ 191,485| 169,159, 22,326, 127,759] 111,718) 16,041 63,726, _57,441| 6,285 =9§ 
ee Re eects 1 Ons. 008 ee oo 2 Gs peter ie pet pod a . * Prepared in the Library, Department 
detailed ,743) ,502| 71,241] 139,408) ,011! 19, ,335| 174, 1,844 : 

ae rere 258.775| 231,160, 277615 56,602, 60,368, 6,234) 202'173| 180,792| 21,381 Of Health, Education, and Welfare. Orders 

SE ickeasnene 55,440, 49,562) 5,878, 17,789 15,834) 1,955) 37,651) 33,728, 3,923 + for items listed should be directed to pub- 

«-0., SESS 33.08) $2,817 er eon 12,008 —_ gn} —_ —_ lishers and booksellers. Federal publica- 
and over....._- ,140) 986} 7, , ,136) 4, 898} 890; 3, i i i i 

fas ek epee’. 1,103 am 206! 779 635, 137 331| tions for which prices are listed should be 


| a “0 ordered from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 


Washington 25, D. C. 





1 Represents all races other than Negro. 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-59 
{In thousands; data corrected to Sept. 10, 1959] 
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Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance 


| Unemployment insurance 








































































































Monthly retirement and Ten- 
disability benefits | Survivor benefits | akability Rail- 
benefits ‘it wont 
Year and | | under et- neme 
month Total | Rail. | Civil Monthly | Lump-sum’ | Railroad | State | erans’ | ploy- 
Social road | Service Veter- : Unem- laws 1° legis- | ment 
Security | Retiree | Com. | 228 A4- Rail- Civil | Veter- | | ploy- | lation 1! ur- 
Act y ment ane. minis- Social road Service | ans Ad-| Social ment ance 
j e ‘Act sion? | tration? | Security | Retire- | Com- | minis- Secu- | Other §® Insur- Act ® 
c _ F Act 4 ment mis- tra- j|rity Act ance 
| | Act § sion ? tion § Act ® 
1958 | Number of beneficiaries 
ne oe ee eee 9,071.2 477.1 | 312.2 2,858.3 2,940.6 | 232.3 107.2 (2) | 51.6 15.0 | 26.1 | 2,234.1 | 92.4 | 112.4 
es Se 9,168.7 478.8 | 314.0 2,867.6 2,963.4 | 233.7 107.7} (1%) | 59.9 | 13.9 | 31.8 | 2,676.5 65.0 | 128.7 
September_|__....-._-- 9,244.7 | 481.3 | 316.1 | 2,875.1 | 2,983.6 | 234.4 124.0 | 1,188.7 68.7 13.2 33.9 | 2,440.1 | 47.5 | 120.9 
October. -.| Reese ad 9,323.0 | 483.1 | 318.7 2,883.5 3,004.5 235.2 128.0 | = (2) 51.6 13.8 35.2 | 2,062.5 | 30.3 | 122.5 
November.}.........-- 9,415.7 485.3 | $21.0 2,891.2 3,014.5 236.3 130.7 (12) 50.3 12.6 31.1 | 1,922.9 | W.7 106.6 
ok ee (3) | 485.2 | 323.2] 2,898.3 (13) 236.8 132.5 | 1,193.3 (3) 13.3 36.0 | 2,175.8 | 29.8 129.4 
1959 | | | | } | 
January...|........... | 9,510.0 | 485.0 | 324.8 | 2,899.4 | 3,055.8 | 236.1} 133.6 | — (1) 109.6 13.4 36.7 | 2,612.5 | 33.0 | 139.9 
OS eee 9,597.9 489.0 326.9 | 2,900.4 3,076.8 238.2 135.0 (12) 61.3 15.3 27.0 2,588.4 | 31.5 103.8 
ee Eee | 9,721.5 493.5 329.0 2,901.2 3,105.9 239.1 136.4 | 1,203.9 ry Mey 15.9 25.8 2,356.1 | 25.9 83.4 
| Ci eesemt 9,830.9 496.8 331.2 | 2,912.3 3,136.5 240.4 137.9 (13) 71.9 17.7 24.4 2,028.1 | 19.3 68.7 
ee Be eee | 9,910.4 498.5 333.0 | 2,923.7 3,157.3 240.7 139.2 (12) 65.6 15.3 20.2 1,588.1 | 12.7 42.9 
eee aE: | 9,997.2 501.0 335.9 2,934.2 3,184.2 242.7 140.6 | 1,210.4 65.6 16.3 22.2 1,305.3 10.6 40.7 
ee es A | 10,083.0 504.4 338.2 2,943.3 3,205.2 242.0 141.6 2 58.5 14.3 24.8 1,192.4 10.5 40.9 
Amount of benefits 
a $1,183,462 | $17,150 ($114,166 | $62,019 | $317,851 $6,371 $1,448 |......... |$105,696 | $11,833 | $12,267 |............ hl ee $15,961 
| ee. 1,079,648 | 51,169 | 119,912 64,933 | 320,561 23 ,644 | ROOGe locuncc-) BRLoee  18.970.1. SR08.1.......-<.... BOGE Icncnacwene | 14,537 
a 1,124,351 76,147 | 122,806 68,115 | 325,265 Je) | 111,193 | 15,005 2s See 344,084 |.......... 6,268 
ee 911,696 92,943 | 125,795 72,961 331,350 ei Bees hee 116,133 | 17,843 be) Sets ae 79,643 eeennee 917 
1944___.._. 1,104,638 | 113,487 | 129,707 | 77,193 | 456,279 73,451 . =a | 144,302 | 22,034 19,238 |............] 62,385 | $4,215 582 
| —= 2,047 ,025 148,107 | 137,140 83,87 697 ,830 99,651 ee | 254,238 26,127 SE, 445,866 | 126,62 2,359 
1, 5,135,413 - 149,188 94,585 1,268,984 127 ,933 | ¢ Sener | 333,640 27,851 eg ee 1,094,850 1,743,718 | 39,917 
ee ,658, 287,554 | 177,053 | 106,876 (1,676,029 149,179 J. 2 =o 382,515 29, 460 33,115 | $11,368 776,165 | 70,542 | 39,401 
a 4,454,705 352,022 | 208,642 | 132,852 |1,711,182 171,837 | 36,011 $918 | 413,912 | 32,315 32,140 | 30,843 | 793 , 265 510,167 | 28,599 
se 5,613,168 437,420 | 240,893 | 158,973 11,692, 215 196, 586 39,257 4,317 | 477,406 | 33,158 | 31,771 30,103 {1,737,279 | 430,194 |103,596 
ee 5,196,761 651,409 | 254,240 | 175,787 |1, 732,208 276,945 43,884 8,409 | 491,579 32,740 | 33,578 28,099 [1,373,426 34,653 | 59,804 
., es ,503.855 |1,321,061 | 268,733 | 196,529 |1,647 ,938 506, 49,527 14,014 | 519,398 57,337 | 33,356 26,297 840,411 2,234 | 20,217 
a ee 6,285,237 |1,539,327 | 361,200 | 225,120 |1,722,225 591,504 74,085 19,986 | 572,983 63,298 | 37,251 34,689 | 998,237 3,539 | 41,793 
_ Tee , 353,396 |2,175,311 | 374,112 | 269,300 (1,840,437 743,536 83,319 27.325 | 613,475 87,451 43,377 45,150 962,221 41,698 | 46,684 
a 9,455,374 |2,697,982 : 298,126 |1,921,380 879,952 93,201 32,530 | 628,801 92,229 41,480 49,173 |2,026, 107,666 |157,088 
ee 10,275,552 |3,747,742 | 438,970 | 335,876 |2,057,515 |1,107,541 | 121,847 39,362 | 688,426 | 112,871 | 42,233 51,945 (1,350,268 87,672 | 93,284 
ee 11,193,067 |4,361,231 | 490.445 ,647 |2,101,798 |1,244,073 | 133,171 49,675 | 699,204 | 109,304 | 41,895 ,538 |1,380,7 60,917 | 70,443 
. ,, eee 13,560,263 [5,744,490 | 538,501 | 474,841 |2,180,509 |1,520,749 | 143,826 ,265 | 748,660 | 138,785 | 47,278 51,292 |1,766,445 53,087 | 93,535 
BO sccoccs 17,512,022 |6,722,871 | 570,741 1, 2,382,215 |1,720,146 | 153,947 74,185 | 794,253 | 132,908 | 56,043 51,920 |3,979,946 82,035 | 228,824 
1958 
pe 1,437,935 529,845 46,361 45,639 199,657 137,519 12,459 5,729 66,654 10,444 4,292 3,404 351,050 10.151 | 14,735 
August_...| 1,442,965 538,755 46,561 48 ,843 199,305 138 ,972 12,556 6,570 66 , 968 12,128 3,970 4,660 337 ,352 6,553 | 19,861 
September_| 1,434,402 544,331 46,847 49,823 197 ,823 140, 289 12,617 7,056 67,144 14,032 4,638 4,858 322,878 5,047 | 18,144 
October__.| 1,403,179 549,432 | 47,064 50,224 201,983 141,503 12,687 7,193 67 ,626 10,493 5,273 5,377 281,885 3,391 | 19,076 
November-_| 1,348,892 238 47,300 50,256 201, 244 142,291 12,765 7,211 66,765 10,168 4,791 4,449 227 ,723 2,693 | 16,030 
December - (22) (33) 47,330 | 50,839 | 201,017 (13) 12,818 7,309 | 67,250 (13) 5,092 5,424 | 295,602 3,311 | 19,755 
1959 
January...) 1,546,528 602,924 48,050 51,000 205,188 156,826 13,373 7,308 67 ,300 22,409 4,583 4,97 338 , 757 3,486 | 20,345 
February -| 1,501,047 610,277 48 ,532 51,421 198,109 158,380 13,553 7,444 67,582 12,643 5,441 3,517 307 , 403 2,993 | 13,752 
March-.-..-| 1,519,453 619,810 49,030 52,193 202,964 160,371 13,626 7,588 67,851 15,015 | 5,876 3,513 306,451 2,688 | 12,477 
pT, MRSS. 1,484,747 627 ,853 49,518 52,415 206 , 796 162,367 13,783 7,643 68,519 | 14,955 | 6,627 3.203 259 ,950 2,019 | 9,099 
May..--... 1,420,158 633, 49,761 52,865 206 , 287 163, 13,826 | 7,730 68,851 | 13,646 | 5,675 4,221 190, 106 1,250 | 8,641 
ae 1,425,035 640,146 55,192 53,520 207,191 165,399 15,345 | 7,798 68,800 | 13,676 | 6,173 7,153 162,326 1,114 | 21,202 
_ . RASS | 1,419,346 646,810 55,232 53,377 207 ,399 166,902 15,344 | 7,827 68,447 | 12,225! 5,039 5,760 154,918 1,148 | 18,918 
1 Under Social Security Act, (1) retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and 10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; includes data for pay- 


husband’s benefits and benefits (partly estimated) to children of old-age 
beneficiaries (including those to disabled children aged 18 or over, beginning Jan. 
1957) and (2) disability benefits—benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64 be- 
ginning July 1957 and, beginning Oct. 1958, to their dependent wives, husbands, 
and children (including disabled children aged 18 or over). Beginning Dec. 1951, 
includes spouse’s annuities under Railroad Retirement Act. 

2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to sur- 
vivors under joint and survivor elections. 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training. 

4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; beginning Jan. 
1957, includes payments (partly estimated) to deceased workers’ disabled chil- 
dren aged 18 or over. 

5 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning 
Feb. 1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid Dec. 1951), 
widowed mother’s, parent’s, and child’s. 

6 Payments to veterans’ widows, parents, and children; number, end of quarter. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

* Under railroad retirement, Federal civil-service, and veterans’ programs. 

* Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period; 
temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. 
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ments to unemployed Federal workers beginning Jan. 1955 and to unemployed 
ex-servicemen beginning Nov. 1958, made by the States as agents of the Federal 
Government. Beginning June 1958, includes temporary unemployment com- 
pensation programs ($3,487,864 paid in July 1959). 

1! Beginning Sept. 1944, under Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, readjustment 
allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World War II. Begin- 
ning Nov. 1952, under Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, unemployment 
compensation benefits to veterans with military service since June 1950. Num- 
ber represents average weekly claims paid. 

12 Not available. 

13 See footnote 5, table 6, page 24. ‘ 

14 Payments: under Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury dis- 
bursements and, under Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for both 
programs monthly benefit data, by month, are for benefits in current-payment 
Status); under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts certified; 
for Veterans Administration programs, except readjustment allowance program, 
disbursements; under State unemployment insurance laws, Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act, and Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, checks issued; 
for civil-service pores, disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations 
from July 1949. ivil-service and railroad unemployment insurance data 
adjusted monthly; other data adjusted annually. 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under —— — insurance and related programs, by specified period, 
1 


[In thousands] 





| Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance 


Unemployment insurance 





Federal insurance 








| 
| | 
| 
| 
} 
} 








Period contributions ! Taxes on State un- Railroad un- 
FP com carriers employment Pate roca nw employment 
| contributions 2| 204 their insurance aa insurance 
Retirement Disability | | employees | contributions 3 | contributions § 
and survivors 2 Fo | 
| 
Fiscal - | | | | 
IE ir odo daadineties osheuasademakade $6,539,849 7 $337,199 | $1,171,155 $616,020 | $1,537,127 | $330 ,034 $77 ,858 
1957-68 ° Ree ee ee en eet 7,266,985 926,403 | 1,259,041 | 575,282 | 1,500,397 335,880 | 99,891 
sea ccncdccaccdenenhedincsnundtdawdeawd 7,565,086 894,995 | 1,515,484 526,676 | 1,675,286 | 324,020 | 101,061 
| 
1958 | 
| 
i ee Oe ea dg eee | 425 , 596 38,173 | 113,346 16,721 179,020 | 857 375 
SES ae erent ee aern ns” 922,527 129,295 | 154,133 72,314 254,371 873 11,465 
ss cob2csGccckastvoddncdun oaeeel 453 , 262 54,743 | 109,081 43,951 | 8,293 757 11,719 
I iaiidia Sista yale auitié daiguak Geiser enanead 408 ,812 40,715 150,387 20,633 125,974 819 | 816 
SE sicko ieicackdcakepacnanokusbendues 674,926 | 96 , 209 113,387 67.782 | 183,621 671 | 10,475 
a Ee Se aS Se it 355,057 44,337 135,868 43,715 | 11,466 725 | 13,283 
} | 
1959 | 
| | | 
| | | | 
CT ree es fee ae ey! 230 ,887 16,494 | 120,412 14,316 | 76,943 | 39,052 | 573 
eee ee EP 875,272 108,608 | 110,458 71,198 | 142,928 | 261,357 7,438 
BS isan Seticink acdcchsadtekdiancae ees 727 ,420 82,163 | 131,310 42,883 9,051 | 15,218 16,269 
Es ackscantnececssockedumdbaacadaunteeual 626,778 58,719 | 122,376 16,166 259 ,635 1,432 830 
SRR. eae a ree ES 1,278,210 159, 230 131,554 70,049 413,056 1,312 | 10,015 
BE a cvtinnnnlcnccsnunnastnbiedsonendes ae 586 , 339 66 , 308 123,171 46,949 | 10,928 945 17,803 
PS RE Ea eA EF Le 298 , 757 53,757 | 109 ,093 20,148 245,078 701 | 1,017 





1 Represents contributions of employees, employers, and the self-employed 
in employments covered by old-age and survivors insurance and, beginning 
January 1957, disability insurance; beginning December 1952, adjusted for em- 
say refunds; beginning May 1951, includes deposits in the trust fund(s) 

y States under voluntary coverage agreements; beginning January 1951, on 
an estimated basis, with suitable subsequent adjustments. 

2 Represents employee and employing agency (Government) contributions 
to the civil-service retirement and disability fund. 

3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 
and interest collected from employers and, in 3 States, contributions from em- 
ployees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State temporary dis- 


Table 3.—Total Federal cash income and outgo, ' 


ability insurance funds. Data reported by State agencies. 
4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act. 
5 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 
6 Except for State unemployment insurance, as shown in the Final Statement 
of Receipts and Erpenditures of the U.S. Government. 
7 Contributions to disability insurance trust fund began February 1957. 
§ Preliminary. 


Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Erpenditures of the U.S. Govern- 
ment and other Treasury reports, unless otherwise noted. 


and amounts for programs under the Social Security Act, fiscal years 


1956-57, 1957-58, and 1958-59 


{In millions] 





Classification 


| 








| 
1956-57 1957-58 | 1958-59 

ey INE ter I So riiccckide adabapneneanatgnaekibadcdnantidiendiddbonsdnnibnadednablasddncipe esau $81,875 $82,094 | $81,612 
EE ee ae a ree aera ge Se rs: ee Re ee oe ee al: SSA 8,749 10,030 10,485 
Bee an: CIE GUI rine SI CNN iis cece ecieeiiessig ache stdilsinicies sidan shine macsinrsieclcoensl cuca umsetalastaminbansies 6,540 7,267 7,565 
nn IIIT ONIN os wc sn ens cman inca caning chah sou sandal peiciRlch a cots acacia gpa ab a aaa 337 926 | 895 
ES EET A A STN SE ey ae ELL Ey et. ERS 330 336 224 
EE ae ee eS eet, Se RITae Ler Be eee erie. it 1,542 1,501 | 1,701 
eee eee ee ey oc eee Te SE SS SE TT EE ee RP AIT 73,126 72,064 | 71,127 
Ce a a aE tc Sac il cn nd sai Li esac oi cht ii endndllacbcae 79,183 83,188 | 94,042 
a ee Nee ec ne eee a Ree eae ee eee TG ne a nee Sie heer mee 10,027 13,281 | 14,852 
Administrative expenses, Social Security Administration 3... ..... 2.22.22. eee eee eee eee cece eee eee ee 124 146 | 191 
Administrative expenses, Bureau of Employment Security, Department of Labor ‘4 5} 6 | 7 
Administrative expenses, Department of the Treasury ® 30 33 | 37 
CERIN Gr SN Oka Sis iin oa. io cea ewe Sneha eu aden 1,839 2,127 2,307 
ee ee ee ee ee ee Pe ee ee 1,514 2,926 | 2,797 
COGS CET GEE FA CUND TRIS OUIIEEE DOF ION ini osc cn ec ccc cetew es cantbcntesbindacbsiudulickekwdsnnsebite dite } 6,515 7,875 | 79,174 

Og ee ae oC a Se ne eee wee ee ete ne ere ee F sndieedasicesuliaaeiatiil 168 | 
WN cacudcnenchast- ct ceeeenaal ee Nee ee eae on SOE OO Gof EE EE Se PO TIT RE aed et renee ee 69,156 69,907 | 79,190 








1 Represents flow of cash, exclusive of borrowed cash, into and out of the general 
fund and trust accounts of the Treasury. 

2 Deposits by States of contributions collected under State unemployment 
insurance laws. 

3 Includes expenses of Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance for con- 
struction of a building. 

4 Excludes salaries and expenses for the Mexican farm-labor program. 

5 In connection with old-age, survivors, and disability insurance. 

* Grants for employment security administration (including employment 
service); for old-age assistance, aid to the blind, aid to dependent children, and 


Bulletin, October 1959 


aid to the permanently and totally disabled; and for maternal and child health, 
crippled children, and child welfare services. 

7Includes $124 million paid to railroad retirement account under financial 
interchange provisions of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in 1951 and 
1956 


8 Beginning August 1957. 

Source: Total Federal cash income or deposits and outgo or withdrawals 
from Treasury Bulletin; trust fund operations and other data from Treasury 
releases, Final Statements of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Government, 
and agencies’ reports. 
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Table 4.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department in fiscal 
years 1957-58 and 1958-59 


{In thousands] 





Fiscal year 1958-59 



































— ] | | 
' iscal | Aid to the Cee j 
State year Old-ese | perma- Aidto | Aidt | Employ- | a — |  Ohild 
1957-58 Total | on nently and | dependent | 4) bl aa | ment | “health cripplea | Welfare 
| ee totally children | “¢ 54D security? | sopvices | aiticen* | services 
| | disabled ! | | 
| | Ee ERs cee eae ee $2,127,135 | $2,306,917 | $1,135,174 | $152,780 | $630,459 $47,981 $297 ,025 $16,494 | = $15,171 | $11,833 
IR ons a 55,054 52,933 37,372 | 3,706 5,906 | 489 | 4,079 | 548 462 | 370 
0 EES eee 3,256 3,442 ees 975 | 52 | 1,259 164 | 209 | 57 
EES aes 14,892 17,394 | YS eee 6,361 | 454 | 3,355 BE Veccaccanaaus 130 
SSS SR a ae 35,593 | 35,696 23,791 2,411 4,661 949 3,091 293 249 | 250 
ere 237 , 368 250 , 362 137,422 4,357 68,191 7,482 30,939 796 | 760 415 
(Sai 37,340 38,881 25,038 | 2,946 | 7,220 | 177 2,847 329 177 | 147 
eee 20,426 21,127 7,567 | 1,132 6,386 | 160 5,307 246 | 214 | 116 
Ree eee 3,324 3,289 626 | 17 1,359 | 144 | 722 104 | 96 | 63 
District of Columbia.._.._-..._-_..- 8,157 10,086 1,736 | 1,277 | 4,133 | 116 2,366 247 | 172 40 
| 
| EEE Eee ee | §8, 282 56,854 29,888 | 3,523 | 15,537 | 1,173 5,728 450 | 303 | 253 
US eae 66,053 70,673 42,005 | 8,134 | 13,531 | 1,653 4,076 453 450 | 372 
_ aa eae 5,054 5,296 724 | 569 2,691 50 | 887 72 134 | 68 
Ee 7,358 10,176 4,141 556 1,988 102 3,073 138 119 60 
dich i indieccachonssediccsal ae 109,465 | 43,800 10,233 38/808 1,849 13,512 449 454 | 360 
Ee aT | 27,568 30,844 | eS ea 10,277 1,035 5,310 315 254 | 129 
| Ee EI 26,446 32,342 arrays 8,458 826 2,648 235 | 313 243 
Ee RE | 24,842 | 27,844 | 16,461 | 2,348 5,889 351 2,190 205 | 214 | 186 
0 EE SEE 41,968 43,311 | 20,730 | 2,889 | 13,795 1,188 3,598 370 | 385 | 357 
| USN ae 89,979 105, 568 69,611 | 7,978 | 21,835 | 1,475 3,667 354 | 358 289 
ORE ERR. | 13,124 13,216 | 5,789 | 913 | 4,422 | 233 1,495 136 | 120 109 
Maryland........................... | —- 18,918 21,241 | 4,411 | 2,715 8,142 | 220 4,884 390 303 | 175 
Massachusetts 75,309 75,381 43,479 | 5,478 13,180 | 1,051 11,345 424 309 | 115 
A SS aaa ele tae 73,167 | 75,935 | 33,107 | 2,046 24,204 | 915 14,186 554 505 | 417 
RR a isciactiniescinetanthcinninenia | 37,082} = 41,777 25,666 | 1,142 8,972 | 629 4,275 | 378 433 | 281 
Lo | i ea 40,484 39,977 | 23,851 2,346 | 7,565 | 2,117 | 3,018 | 380 | 363 | 336 
Ce, Rae 89, 262 | 92,118 | 56,183 | 7,399 | 20,344 2,282 | 5,004 | 318 307 282 
SS eee 7,952 | 8,635 | 3,796 | 812 | 1,920 | 201 1,534 118 | 151 104 
cite ee ee 12,792 13,641 | 8,121 807 2,560 511 1,283 107 | 134 117 
I eae 3,353 | 3,717 fo ee 832 106 1,105 156 | 84 51 
New Hampaiiire. ..................- 5,413 5,350 2,536 200 1,008 128 | 1,203 103 99 73 
ng 31,380 | 35,799 | —-10, 698 3,080 | 9,401 | 540 11,508 239 | 206 126 
New Mexico. _____. 13,774 16,928 | 5,859 1,269 | 7,455 | 219 1,640 217 153 116 
New York._..._.... 170,746 187,514 | 46,610 21,396 73,459 2,346 42,018 759 550 377 
North Carolina 47,969 54,759 | 18,597 7,406 18,829 2,386 | 5,790 | 558 | 635 558 
LOSS an 6,884 8,140 | 4,243 615 1,832 59 | 1,059 112 | 104 116 
SSE eee 87,538 83,882 | 39,914 4,852 | 20,571 1,807 15,160 573 | 531 474 
SS GSS eee 72,682 77,572 51,075 5,134 15,963 1,056 3,630 231 | 274 210 
LL , Sear 20 ,680 22,040 9,556 2,738 5,535 | 151 3,572 153 169 166 
OS Sea 82,256 109,720 25,870 8,173 47,403 | 3,937 | 22,417 744 653 524 
fe eee 7,563 8,559 1,621 1,033 | ,667 80 1,079 367 336 325 
Rhode Island 11,145 | 12,286 3,619 1,408 4,149 68 | 2,733 148 103 58 
South Carolina 24,890 25,499 | 12,438 2,716 5,550 699 3,028 386 348 333 
South Dakota 7,828 | 9,111 | 4,541 559 2,861 91 779 77 | 86 118 
Tennessee 41,816 47,407 22,679 3,076 | 15,097 1,248 3,973 501 452 380 
LL Sees ees 123,505 | 137,935 | 100,120 2,355 | 18,463 3,093 | 11,823 | 654 839 586 
Eri diccsaatthemapocnenihedeinsennesseniiiee 10,770 | 11,834 | 4,485 1,172 | 3,472 120 | 2,243 | 138 110 94 
Vermont 5,275 5,265 | 2,623 72 1,010 | 64 | 919 | 107 92 78 
J Eee Oa 18,194 | 20 , 222 5,751 | 2,545 7,453 | 538 2,634 | 549 391 361 
OS ea eae 470 | 536 127 | 23 | 89 6 | 71 92 86 42 
PE riicctcccenessansenessste 45,529 | 47,965 27,140 3,138 | 11,106 | 386 | 5,565 | 266 173 192 
i a ae 26,941 29,736 6,853 2,656 | 16,847 | 383 2,240 | 215 288 254 
eee ee 32,096 | 33,718 18,855 701 | ,381 | 550 | 4,368 | 226 321 316 
CS i eS ; 3,917 1,852 | 273 | 711 | 35 | 791 | 102 89 65 








the Railroad Retirement Board for informational services to States, a grant to 
Guam, and payments to the Veterans Administration for claims adjudication 
assistance. 

3 Includes, for 1958-59, $269,570 granted to 15 States for services to children 
with congenital heart disease. 

Source: Unpublished data of administrative agencies. 


1 States for which no grant is shown either had no approved plan or State plan 
was approved too late to receive grant during this period. 

2 Includes, for 1958-59, payments to States, as agents of the United States, for 
administration of the veterans’ and Federal employees’ unemployment com- 
pensation programs and for operation of the District of Columbia Employment 
Center, not separable on a checks-issued basis. Excludes a small payment to 
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Table 5.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance and disability insurance trust funds, by specified period, 1937-59 
{In thousands] 
































Receipts Expenditures | Assets at end of period 
! | 
Period I P | 
| —_——— | Interest Benefit Administra- meee S. Cash Total 
| and transfers ! | received ? payments | tive expenses**#/ “oourities 5 | balances assets 
| | 
| | | | | 
| Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
| | } 
cman pao January 1937-July 1959 6......... $63,748 , 642 $5,580,872 | $47,119,029 | $1,489, 593 $19,793,830 $927 ,063 $20,720 ,893 
seal year: } | 
ri A a a ee ee ne 6,539,849 560,558 | 6,514,581 | 150,057 | 22,263,318 | 765, 560 23,028,878 
le a eS ee 7,266,985 | 557 , 274 | 7,874,932 165,604 | 21,764,189 | 1,048,411 22,812,600 
Se iv icscrcwabuadsoucdsnnsissnbsawseses 7,565,086 543,420 9,173,588 206 ,049 | 20,474,430 | 1,067,040 21,541,470 
1958 | 
De Oe a PETE EE a ACE 425,596 1,614 | 8 822,184 19,129 | 21,474,961 923,535 22,398,497 
De EES aE EET ee 922,527 11,943 | 707 ,613 14,396 21,689,015 921,943 22,610,958 
SN ain Sieca reas eiakaddncwadkacaasacacegal 453,262 | 15,960 | 716,471 23,262 | 21,502,387 838,061 22,340,448 
RO saci cincacddakudaccheacdadacassbenuadiea 408,812 | 21,384 | 703 ,008 17,601 | 21,148,151 901,884 22,050 ,035 
nob oncbacec snack sesiadataaadsad’ | 674,926 | 9,530 | 698 , 756 16,482 20,997,551 1,021,703 22,019,254 
PE Soon sais isnnnacakandeeiae 355 ,057 214,020 703,598 20,310 20,953,408 | 911,014 | 21,864,422 
| 
1959 
TIE se ccciccddtcecnguadesccanmamhamaden 230 ,887 1,980 751,454 | 16,709 | 20,395,900 933,226 21,329,126 
ONE chkccnideutiin cecsedaacnsnnunteidgen 875,272 | 15,934 790,721 | 17,388 | 20,280,440 1,131,783 21,412,224 
SE stn acaninbnssdinansininiacsamndaayinas 727,420 17,686 812,432 | 6,586 | 20,411,558 926,753 | 21,338,310 
pO Ee ee eee pee et ores 626,778 22,445 816,871 17,645 | 20,116, 268 1,036,749 | 21,153,017 
WN as 5 cet ntnd ccihcnddadadediancbahaaeoes | 1,278,210 10,835 826,599 17,332 20, 539, 768 1,058,362 | 21,598,130 
TR ia on a ee ee 586,339 | 200,087 823,880 19,207 | 20,474,430 1,067,040 | 21,541,470 
EE OEE IOI oe 298,757 | 1,822} —®1,103,117 18,039 | 19,793,830 927,063 | ,720, 
| | | 
Disability insurance trust fund 
Cumulative, January 1957-July 1959 6.......... | 2,212,355 50,594 549,949 35,107 1,629,234 48,659 1,677,893 
Fiscal year: 
STE ocavannduicscscnceusssededeeenuaneues } 337,199 1,363 (%) 1,305 325,363 | 11,895 337 , 258 
I okaxsaiwincanncenteanscndenaeenseueae 926,403 15,843 9 168,420 12,112 1,054,458 | 44,515 1,098,973 
So kcistiGcanatadetiewsscsnceeueaeenee 894,995 33,293 | 339,231 21,410 1,606,874 | 59,747 1,666,621 
| 
a es eee ee 38,173 | 46 | 18,747 69 | 1,085,186 33,190 1,118,376 
pO eee 129,295 410 | 19,551 69 | 1,170,578 | 57,884 1,228,461 
September 54,743 188 | 22,646 | 69 | 1,221,478 | 39,198 1,260,676 
te, Te ae pate mee Ae 40,715 403 26,060 | 545 | 1,234, 262 | 40,928 1,275,189 
November 96, 209 554 27,021 | 545 | 1,264,062 80,326 1,344,387 
BROT haicnekcccbatdancsiquieseacntetkubedes: 44,337 13,523 | 23,189 | 545 1,320,758 57,756 1,378,514 
1959 
IG a ricsinctinictbininninttnnttnlncnpatieniitee 16,494 102 | 32,793 | 738 1,316,678 | 44,901 | 1,361 ,578 
ar eee ere eee 108 ,608 794 31,096 | 246 1,359,353 | 80,285 | 1,439, 
eee ee Seema 82,163 —54 32,860 17,773 1,426,704 44,411 1,471,115 
Ce re eee re eee 58,719 | 491 | 31,945 | 270 1,455,434 | 42,676 1,498,110 
Wc akatnstcccckunwanchadennantamnaadaws ion 159, 230 640 | 33,696 | 270 1,542,014 82,000 1,624,014 
BOs otiinibcncekiwwiede cs cindsencdshedee 66 , 308 16,196 | 39,628 | 270 1,606,874 59,747 1,666,621 
SO ee en ce ee ET oe ae en ee 10 §3,757 94 42,299 | 280 1,629, | 48 ,659 1,677, 
F | | | 














1 For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January 
1951, equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections with suitable sub- 
sequent adjustments) and, from May 1951, deposits by States under voluntary 
coverage agreements. For 1947-51 includes amounts appropriated to meet costs 
of benefits payable to certain veterans’ survivors. Beginning 1952 for the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust fund and January 1959 for the disability insur- 
ance trust fund, includes deductions for refund of estimated amount of employee- 
tax overpayment. 

2 Includes interest transferred to the old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund from the railroad retirement account under the financial interchange pro- 
visions and, beginning June 1958, from the disability insurance trust fund to 
the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund (see footnote 4). 

3 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 
1951, adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of 
services. Beginning October 1953, includes amounts for construction expenses 
for central office building. 

4 Beginning January 1957, subject to subsequent adjustment (with interest) 
between the two trust funds; the ‘first adjustment, $9.1 million applicable to 


fiscal year 1956-57, was transferred from the disability trust fund in June 1958, 
and the second, $17.5 million applicable to fiscal year 1957-58, was transferred 
in March 1959. 

5 Book value: Includes net unamortized premium and discount, accrued 
interest, and repayments on account of accrued interest on bonds at time of 
purchase. 

6 Preliminary. 

7 Revised to correspond with Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of 
the U.S. Government. 

8 Includes payment of $124 million in July 1958 and of $282 million in July 1959 
to the railroad retirement account under the financial interchange provisions of 
the Railroad Retirement Act. 

® Benefit payments began August 1957. 

10 Includes $22 million transferred to the disability insurance trust fund from 
the railroad retirement account under the financial interchange provisions of 
the Railroad Retirement Act. 

Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Erpenditures of the U.S. Govern- 
ment and unpublished Treasury reports. 








June 1959, pp. 327-334. 60 cents. 
Problems in older-child adoptions. 
Brown, FLORENCE G. Adoption of 
Children with Special Needs. New 
York: Child Welfare League of 
America, Inc., 1959. 26 pp. 50 
cents. 
Considers the adoption of older 


Bulletin, October 1959 


children, children from minority 

groups, and children with physical 

and emotional handicaps. 

CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 
Child Welfare League of America 
Standards for Adoption Service. 
New York: The League, 1959. 78 
pp. $1.50. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 
Foster Home Care for Emotionally 
Disturbed Children. New York: 
The League, 1958. 45 pp. 65 cents. 
Seven papers. 

CouNcIL OF SocraL AGENCIES OF Ro- 
CHESTER AND MONROE County, NEw 
York. Finding More Foster Homes. 
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Table 6.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of 
selected months, December 1948-July 1959, by type of benefit, and monthly benefits awarded, July 1959 


{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Aug. 25, 1959] 





Tot Tife’s hush: ve ‘ded 

Total sees Wife’s or husband’s Child’s Widow’s ro. 

Item cara aa a = Old-age Miiekst: a erty eC ieee ee Pe ee ee ee wid- “aeehie we) 
ility 3 Pas er’s ent’s 


Total OASI? DI? Total OASI2 DI2 Total OASI2 DI? ower’s | 





Number 


In current-payment 
status at end of 


month: | | 
December: | } 

| See ee -| 2,314,557; 2,314,557)......- 1 047,985; ......... 320 ,928 nt 581,265 $81,965) ........ 210,253, 142,223) 11,903 

BER Re ae Ree ee hoe | | a es | ee 508 , 350 508 ,350)........ 699,703} 699,703 -....._- 314,189 169,438 14,579 

a EE SR 5,025,549) 5,025,549,_....__.. 2'643,932 tutidedaan 737,859 = 938,751 038, 751).......- 454,553 228,984) 21,460 

1904..............| 6,886,480) 6,686,480)........- eo) | ee -| 1,015,892! 1,015,892)........| 1,160,770) 1,160,770,...... - 638,091 271,536 25,057 

a. -| 9,128,121; 9,128,121/.... -| 5,112,490 .........| 1,483,507] 1,433, 507)........ 1,340,995) 1,340,995) _....._. 913,069 301,249 26,880 

1958 | 

ees 12,011,829, 11,807,120; 204,709) 6,703,193) 204,709) 1,962,299 1,962,299)_.....__| 1,578,996) 1,578,996 ___.____ 1,184,581 348,564 29,487 
| REL IE. 12,132,135, 11,908,076) 224,059) 6,765,324, 224,059) 1,975,568) 1,975,568 _......_| 1,587,690) 1,587,690 ___.___. 1,198,234 351,743 29,517 
September... .....- 12,228.348 12,002,134) 226,214) 6,821,294; 226,214) 1,991,631] 1,991,631) _ .--| 1,597,269] 1,597,269,_.._____| 1,210,156 352,153 29.631 
ee 12,327,583 12,083,107, 244,476 6,866,663 233,541) 2,008,305) 2,004,403 ‘x 902, 1,614,077) 1,607,044 7,033 1,221,450 353,787, 29,760 
November-____...--| 12,430,234 12,162,177; 268,057 6,920,677! 237,719 2. 031, 091! 2,018,860 12,231, 1,624,135) 1,606,028 18,107 1,232,583 353,964, 30,065 


December 5___- Sees, Ee, Por es.) DE So Quire ee Pees PERE Ps. eye 


1959 j 
lL ae 12, 565,8% 23 12,263,577, 302,246) 6,968,335 248,894) 2,045,988) 2,025,344; 20, 644| 1,663,592 1,630,884, 32,708 
27 


| 


4,302 354,028 30,684 





1,254 
February - ......... 12,674,7 12,359,615; 315,112 7,026 , 854 254,701) 2,063,391! 2,039,655) 23, 736| 1,676,635 1,639,960 36,675 1,267,444 354,689 31,013 
ES Sse 12,827,393 12,498,748, 328,645 7,111,435 261,266 2,088,632, 2,062,296) 26,336) 1,695,411 1,654,368 41,043, 1,282,17 74 356,995 31,480 
So ae OEE 12,967,396 12,629,974) 337,422 7,187, 142. 265,858 2,110,941) 2,083, 136) 27.805) 1,714,849) 1,671,090 43,759 1,296,422 360,250 31,934 
TEER ci 13, 067,700 12,720,592} 347,108 5 268,842 2,126,089) 2,095,981} 30,108) 1,731,373 1,683,215, 48,158 1,308:743 362,115 32,323 
BT ati Me 13,181,380 12,820,164) 361,216 75,164 2,141,761) 2,108,534) 33,227) 1,747,656 1,694,831) 52,825, 1,321,979 366,498 32,682 





Wee eo cee | 13,288,220 12,903,579! 384,641 288,631) 2,155,701) 2,118,439) 37,262) 1,760,617 1,701,869 58,748) 1,334,316, 370,743 33,006 


Awarded, July 1959__| 184,248 150,961, 33 , 287 74,850 19,818 31,830 26, 247 5, 583! 32,198 24,312 7,886 18,025 6,977 550 





Monthly amount 


In current-payment 
status at end of 








month: 
December: 
_ See $45,872.5| $45,872.5)....... Re Snes $4,307.3, $4,307.3'........| $7,549.00) $7,549.0 .......- $4,331.0 $2,958.6 $162.2 
ae ae 126,856.5) 126,856.5)......... 77 678.3 sicaiauema 11,994.9 11,994.9 ---| 19,366.3) 19,366.3 ........| 11,481.3 5,800.8 534.9 
ae | Se, 4ee.0) Boe,87e.0)_.......<| 190, 217.4) ... 52... 390, 376.4 19,170. 41........)' 96, 148.8| FB,000.4)...... 2% 18,482.2 8,272.7 887.0 
ee | 339,342.0) 339, 342.0)....... ie Sh ree 32, 270.6 32,270.6 eats --| 40,996.4) 40,996.4,........ 29,525.7, 12,088.9 1,188.6 
eee 482,592.9) 482,592.9)........- Ban 000 ccccccscu | 48,325.6) 48,325.6)......_. 50,323.7| 50,323.7)........ 45,780.0 14,262.2 1,364.8 
| | | | 
1958 
2 ee 667 ,363.5  652,102.1 $15,261.5 441,563.1 $15,261.5) 68,460.4 68,460.4 _.:___. 61,879.5| 61,879.5)........ | 61,149.5 17,503.9 1,545.7 
Ren | 677,727.1| 659,425.0, 18,302.2, 446,748.6 18,302.2) 69,053.8 6).053.8 _.__.__- 62,392.7| 62,392.7)........ | 61,955.0 17.725.5 1,549.4 
September........- 684,620.2, 666,089.0 18,531.2 451,347.4 18,531.2) 69,737.2, 69,737.2).._____- 63,012.9| 63.012.9)........ | 62,674.0, 17,758.8 1,558.7 
October_..........| 690,935.7, 671,456.3' 19,479.4) 454,946.3, 19,142.6| 70,373.3) 70,238.2) $135.1) 63,731.8) 63,530.1) 5201.7; 63,329.8 17,843.7, 1,568.2 
November. wad 697,528.6 677,103.7 20,424.9 459,201.1 19,515.7| 71,230.1) 70,814.8 415.2) 64,130.2) 63,636.3) 494. 0) 63,976.6, 17,886.5 1,588.3 
eS Te Ree FL SES Rea Fi Pree PRC es ROHS Ss Mepeege [es rere | ---2---na2|-eowe-aae|aconnses 
| | | | | j 
1959 | | | |. gel | Psa | 
January...........| 759,750.1| 736,167.1 23,583.0 497,547.3 21,876.1| 77,097.1) 76,355.1 742.0 70,867.7; 964.9) 69,977.3, 19,671.5 1,748.2 
reuruary.......... 768, 656.8 744,262.9, 24,393.9 503,286.7, 22,441.7| 77,951.9 7,097.1) 854.8 71,499.6) 1,097.4) 70,826.5) 19,780.C 1,773.0 
| ESS | 780,181.2) 754,952.8 25,228.4) 510,893.7) 23,044.9) 79,065.0 78,116.5) 948.5) 72,334.0) 1,235.0; 71,778.4 20,022.1 1,808.2 
a ee | 790,219.9) 764,420.0 25,799.9 517,379.6 23,465.2, 80,001.0 78,995.5) 1,005.6) 73,228.5|} 1,329.2} 72,704.5, 20,270.3 1,841.6 
Ne se | 797,299.4 771,009.7) 26,289.7, 521,731.1) 23,740.0| 80,628.9 79,544. 1| 1,084.8 73,921.3) 1,464.9] 73,504.5| 20,438.2 1,870.5 
ASTER IS TM | §05,545.3 778,404.0 27,141.2 526,700.8 24,324.3) 81,295.2 80,096.6) 1,199.2 74,591.3) 1,617.7) 74,359.1) 20,760.4 1,896.4 
Se re 813,712.0 785,002.7, 28,709.3. 531, 230.1) 25, 563. 2! 81,901.0, 80,557. | 1 1,343.2) es 75,058.9| 1,802.9) 75,151.8) 21,084.1, 1,920.1 
Awarded, July 1959..' 12,084.2 9,811.7, 2,272.5 6,095.6 1,820. 2 oame.e 1,034.6 28.5 — 1,099.7} 246.9 100-6 452.8 37.2 
i | | | 
1 For an explanation of the treatment of dual entitlements, see the Bulletin 3 Monthly benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64. 
for April 1957, p. 29, table 4, footnote 1. ‘Includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged 18 or over—dependent 


2 Benefits under the old-age and survivors insurance (OASI) parts of the old- children of disabled, deceas*d, or retired workers—whose disability began before 
age, survivors, and disability insurance program are payable from the old-age age 18. 
and survivors insurance trust fund to old-age insurance (retired-worker) bene- 5 To effect the benefit increases provided by the 1958 amendments, certain 
ficiaries and their dependents and to survivors of deceased workers. Benefits operations affecting statistical data on monthly benefits and lump sums awarded 
under the disability insurance (DI) part of the program are payable from the and monthly benefits in current-payment status were suspended for December 
disability insurance trust fund to disability insurance (disabled-worker) bene- 1958; the figures on benefits in current-payment status at the end of December 
ficiaries and their dependents. 1958 are therefore not available. 





Rochester: The Council, 1958. 39 McCorp, WILLIAM, and McCorp, JOAN, ROUCEK, JOSEPH S., editor. Juvenile 


pp. Processed. with ZoLa, IRVING KENNETH. Delinquency. New York: Philo- 
Describes the Council’s home-find- Origins of Crime: A New Evalua- sophical Library, Inc., 1958. 370 pp. 
ing campaign. tion of the Cambridge-Somerville $10. 


Youth Study. New York: Colum- : 
CRUICKSHANK, WILLIAM M., and bia University Press, 1959. 219 pp Considers the dimensions of the 


TRIPPE, MATTHEW J. Services to $6 "problem, legal SapeEs, wes SUNTEE Dee 
Bios Chiliren ts New York Sinte. reexamination ‘of the wtady 10 Sirus anil eecmational toe 
Syracuse: Syracuse University years after the termination of the P , 


Press, 1959. 495 pp. $5. project. SoRRENTINO, ANTHONY. “The Chicago 
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Table 7.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number of monthly benefits withheld, by reason for with- 
holding payment and type of benefit, June 30, 1959 } 


[Based partly on 10-percent sample] 




















Old-age Wife’s or husband’s Wid- | 
ow’s . 
Reason for withholding payment ? Total one | | or | Moth-| Par- 
. bility | , er’s | ent’s 
Total Male Fe- Total Aged | Young; Hus- | wid- | } 
P : male wife’s 3 | wife’s | band’s | ower’s | 
WS hha sieeded ids deeineenienctacaeidedse anen 352,182 | 197,797 | 145,631 | 52,166 | 2,635 | 47,605 | 38,070 | 9,160 375 | 14,383 | 89,659 | 103 
Covered or noncovered employment 5 of beneficiary in 
United States or covered employment 5 of beneficiary | j 
CE Se I hs inks ccnntncncniiindcncnas 285,927 | 184,436 | 135,157 | 49,279 |......-- 6,844 2,181 4,663 0 | 12,311 | 82,327 9 
Noncovered employment 5 of beneficiary outside United 
ee Se ae REP ee oe PR eee 380 231 181 |g aon 20 | 10 10 0 10 | 119 0 
Covered or noncovered employment 5 in United States 
or covered employment * outside United States of old- | 
age beneficiary ou whose earnings benefit is based __-_-_- SOE ba araricenandackomatnaidacasitesesas 37,299 | 33,875 3,059 | eee See ae 
Noncovered employment 5 outside United States of old- 
age beneficiary on whose earnings benefit is based_-_-_-_- gg PRE Pana eewere oe) ee eee 49 39 0 6 Ts cael 
Failure to have care of an entitled child_..............-- (Ef SE Fee ET Pee , 2 ieee (gE, phere Ol SOP bocananmas 
Disabled person refused to accept rehabilitation services- | aS Sree SR en ECR FO Re, GEA Peli A ae 
Determination of continuing disability pending--......- | SRS Cer ees ee Se are 61 10 | | ee Aten meee. Shekel EE 
Po ree ee eerste eee 4,302 2,616 912 704 552 395 355 40 28 
py ae ee eee ae eee 17,495 10,514 381 2,133 854 2,146 1,600 546 0 1,559 2,356 66 








1 Benefits withheld from (1) old-age (retired-worker) beneficiaries and their 
dependents, (2) survivor beneficiaries, and (3) disabled-worker beneficiaries 
and their dependents, for whom data are shown separately in table 8. Data 
for child’s benefits withheld are not available. 

2 As provided under section 203 of the amended act except for the reason “‘ payee 


not determined,” in which case benefit payments are accrued pending deter- 
mination of guardian or appropriate payee. 

3 Wives aged 65 or over, and wives aged 62-64 with no entitled children. 

4 Wives under age 65 with 1 or more entitled children. 

5 Includes self-employment. 


Table 8.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number of monthly benefits withheld from disabled-worker 
beneficiaries and their dependents, by reason for withholding payment and type of benefit, June 30, 1959 } 


[Based partly on 10-percent sample] 




















Covered or noncovered employment ® of beneficiary in United States or 

covered employment § of beneficiary outside United States_............_-- 
Noncovered employment * of beneficiary outside United States 
Failure to have care of an entitled child 
Disabled person refused to accept rehabilitation services 
Determination of continuing disability pending 
hoo ek SRE RE ee Sf RES See ee ae? Se ee! 
Be ee. ee es |S ee ae ee 


Disability Wife’s or husband’s 
Total 
: ’ Aged | Young | Hus- 
Total Male Female Total wife’s 3 wife’s 4 band’s 
4,583 2,635 2,239 396 1,948 31 | 1,917 0 
| ee eS ee ae 1,703 0 1,703 | 0 
et Se | EOI Fee sts A EERE SEN A 10 0 10 | 0 
CS en ee ore ee ee ES ' | ae Ch) ao 
ee ee eer 0 0 0 0 0 0) 0 | 0 
ed ie ee nn hana ue wale 1,290 1,229 1,114 | 115 61 10 | 51 | 0 
562 552 406 146 10 0 10 | 0 
977 854 719 135 123 21 | 102 | 0 





1 These data are included in table 7. 
available. 

2 As provided under section 203 of the amended act except for the reason “‘ payee 
not determined,” in which case benefit payments are accrued pending deter- 


Data for child’s benefits withheld not 


mination of guardian or appropriate payee. 
3 Wives aged 65 or over, and wives aged 62-64 with no entitled children, 
4 Wives under age 65 with 1 or more entitled children. 
5 Includes self-employment. 





Area Project After 25 Years.” Fed- 





eral Probation, Vol. 23, June 1959, 

pp. 40-45. Free. 

Summarizes the project’s underly- 
ing philosophy, organization, operat- 
ing procedures, and accomplishments 
in combating juvenile delinquency. 


Health and Medical Care 


BAUMGARTNER, LEONA, and KLEM, MArR- 
GARET C. Management and Union 
‘Yealth Programs, 1950-1956: The 
Coordination of Care and Public 
Understanding and Acceptance of 
Health Services. (Reprinted from 
Industrial Medicine and Surgery, 
Dec. 1958, Feb. 1959, April 1959.) 
Miami: Industrial Medicine Pub- 
lishing Co., 1959. 26 pp. 

Includes a bibliography under five 


Bulletin, October 1959 


major headings: Management Health 

Programs, Union Health Activities, 

Voluntary Health Insurance, Interre- 

lationships Among Health Programs, 

and Public Understanding and Accep- 
tance of Health Programs. 

DENSEN, Pau M.; SHaprIrO, SAM; and 
EINHORN, MARILYN. “Concerning 
High and Low Utilizers of Service 
in a Medical Care Plan, and the 
Persistence of Utilization Levels 
over a Three Year Period.” Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund Quarterly, 
Vol. 37, July 1959, pp. 217-250. 50 
cents. 


GELBER, S. M. “Hospital Insurance in 


and health insurance in Canada and 

an analysis of the Hospital Insurance 

and Diagnostic Services Act of 1957. 

SCHLESINGER, EpwarD R. “The Role 
of Community Health Services in 
Meeting the Needs of Mothers and 
Children.” American Journal of 
Public Health and the Nation’s 
Health, Vol. 49, May 1959, pp. 585- 
589. $1.25. 

TayLor, Matcotm G. Financial As- 
pects of Health Insurance. (Tax 
Paper No. 12.) Toronto: Cana- 
dian Tax Foundation, Dec. 1957. 
102 pp. $2. 

Discusses the impact of illness, 


Canada.” International Labour health resources and expenditures, 
Review, Vol. 79, Mar. 1959, pp. 244-__—s financial aspects of voluntary insur- 
272. 60 cents. 


A brief history of social security 


ance and government programs, and 
(Continued on page 31) 
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Table 9.—Employment security: 





Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State, July 1959 ' 



































Weeks of unemploy- | 
Initial claims ment covered by Compensated unemployment 
| continued claims 
| Average 
Nonfarm | All types of unemployment 3 | Total unemployment weekly 
Region and State place- } } insured 
ments | | | \ in eT 
| : ‘ | Average | men 
| | Total? | Women Total Women Weeks | ine | weekly Weeks Average 
| | com- | paid 4 | number of | com- weekly 
| | | pensated | : | bene- | pensated | payment 
| ficiaries 
| | Z | 
BN ctccatnceshcusmen 5 563,706 |1,227,704 | 500,550 | 6,003,695 | 2,512,049 | 5,061,151 | $142,502,875 | 1,100,250 | 4,659,731 $29.10 1,332,832 
Region I: | | | | 
Connecticut. ............. 7,715 | 37,046 | 19,545 132,457 67 ,637 103,513 3,207,861 ,503 98 ,725 31.67 30,612 
ee 2,990 | 5,091 | 2,234 | 41,591 21,840 36,391 742,033 7,911 34,217 20.74 9,220 
Massachusetts............ 15,794 | 58,368 | 31,935 249,177 128,043 215,853 5,993,503 46,925 185,281 29.94 53,526 
New Hampshire.........- | 3,854 | 3,498 | 1,823 | 21,702 11,287 18,330 435 , 207 3,985 17,184 24.47 4,907 
Rhode Island............. 2,030 | 16,963 10,417 53,913 30,305 45,600 1,203,310 9,913 41,548 27.41 11,959 
Region It ESE EE 1,262 | 1,509 855 7,583 4,156 6,450 150,881 1,402 6,008 24.09 1,666 
egion ITI: 
noted nie Ee | 13,826 | 69,4 40,716 307,738 175,084 280,411 8,690,984 60,959 246,855 32.01 65,344 
A eee | 75,404 | 214,674 | 104,875 | 1,080,846 503 ,674 953 , 230 30,639,124 207 ,224 861,857 33.77 231,481 
Porto Rico.....-......... | 2,996 | 714 | 265 | y SS i ness Lae een Me eaNn ts ene ee wane) Rene eee: Lene Seton Emer Soe 
Virgin Islands--.......-.- 223 0 | Of OSE | © MSS oi ain dccacineual wane sicodansianuk kuaeesclabiswanccaen SueeGseaeee ~ 
Region III: } 
eS , 624 3. 511 10,259 3,525 9,491 292,606 2,063 8,864 31.72 2,192 
District of Columbia__._-. 4,611 2,597 1,059 17,377 8,131 15,330 388 , 530 3,333 14,956 25.52 3,957 
__. ieee 6,744 ‘ 9,539 113,309 45,278 116,412 3,277,928 25,307 108 , 457 28.86 25,810 
North Carolina_.......... | 15,057 | 28,149] 14,274] 137,016 72,038 137,491 2,724,098 29,889 130,151 20.02 31,073 
Pennsylvania............. | 23,320 151,694 | 63 ,573 | 779,054 302,819 635 , 669 17,338,732 138,189 589 , 702 28.19 169 , 250 
aes 10,190 3,913 | 71,342 32,837 56,850 1,214,002 12,359 | @ 54,772 21.67 14,600 
BR pote pcan’ 14,588 | 1,502 111,392 16,011 88,813 1,847,239 19,307 78,994 21.56 25,721 
egion : | 
eee 20,699 4,432 110,408 32,416 81,258 1,778,811 17,665 78,556 22.11 24,952 
|| Marea 28 ,079 13,248 129,341 59,752 94,375 2,201,928 20,516 90,617 23.63 280 
OS See eee 20,761 7,970 111,397 51,673 87 ,362 1,945,400 18,992 79,660 23.00 24,253 
Mississippi-_......... 7,620 2,047 51,999 14,278 43,536 1,004,161 9,464 41,002 23.49 11,120 
South Carolina... 12,438 | 5,419 53,861 24,474 39,659 837 ,066 8,622 36,659 21.56 11,628 
RB ——e beitiaucneeGad 17,314 | 7,181 117,994 48,689 95,593 1,979,841 20,781 88,125 21.28 26,042 
egion V: | 
re 14,772 3,107 99,021 28,837 75,861 1,941,805 16,492 69,510 26.55 22,229 
Sas 7 59,608 14,500 204,611 63 ,593 166,845 5,426 ,963 36,271 159, 530 33.25 57,380 
eee Wi See ee eee 21,215 42,347 11,664 197,154 71,059 150, 287 4,402,919 32,671 140,861 30.12 44,099 
egion VI: 
8 | 20,680 49,361 18,343 278,501 120,439 242,230 6,699 448 52,659 221,420 28.44 60 ,676 
aaa 8,006 25,379 7,571 79,831 30,539 73,851 1,967,015 16,055 64,824 28.03 21,881 
eee 10,806 10,214 3,161 66,672 28,734 55,415 1,449,694 12,047 52,230 26.75 14,365 
Pon orn casi amemiae: 14,167 15,269 6,825 57,418 26,527 43,530 1,398 ,834 9,463 39,460 32.72 13,193 
egion : 
EES CE Se eee 8,001 3,931 1,652 21,021 12,693 16,264 355,690 3,536 14,091 23.11 4,705 
_ eee 8,321 4,978 600 26,011 10,703 23,783 722,789 5,170 22,599 30.88 5,863 
ee 8,983 24,681 11,805 110,245 41,966 75,372 1,852,441 16,385 66,417 26.12 24,330 
i 5,297 1,463 888 8,434 5,620 7,496 191,888 1,630 7,143 26.18 1,854 
North Dakota.-..........- 2,633 632 170 2,461 930 2,160 53,659 47 1,807 25.72 657 
Gouth Dakota... ......... 2,375 396 181 1,596 966 1,207 25,174 262 1,010 22.65 366 
Region VIII: 
ere 7,164 8,745 2,531 44,156 14,768 27,083 538 ,734 5,888 25,278 20.32 9,752 
CO SS: 6,775 15,867 2,659 103 ,022 19,195 97,163 2,841,803 21,122 91,032 29.96 21,689 
SD si ici casas niki 12,915 8,999 2,849 56,442 22,467 43,596 1,061,903 9,477 40,711 25.03 12,418 
Pe mp tg siisesctiaiaies viesiahesikiiainie 44,550 27 ,835 7,356 168 ,757 52,224 161,611 3,825,096 35,133 153, 562 24.02 ; 
egion IX: 
BS ee, 11,217 5,010 915 17,446 5,952 14,681 458,014 3,192 13,543 32.05 4,222 
3,464 1,604 549 9,752 4,360 11,740 303, 146 2,552 11,740 25.68 2,201 
4,420 3,678 487 15,523 2,917 11,638 296,181 2,530 10,890 26.08 3,089 
3,689 4,278 705 15,665 5,719 13,484 396 ,028 2,931 12,227 30.24 3,838 
1,562 655 115 3,392 1,190 3,078 104,783 669 2,666 34.87 816 
6,686 8,899 1,479 44,903 7,497 32,655 1,019,152 7,099 31,708 31.45 9,767 
47,755 94,059 30,933 495,625 211,868 443,246 13,997,879 96 , 358 415,409 32.47 107,697 
i 1,449 444 10,496 4,454 9,993 278 ,812 2,172 , 289 30.90 2,359 
3,478 2,609 553 9,353 2,529 8,199 303 ,732 1,782 7,685 37.86 2,120 
988 1,117 185 6,667 1,304 5,897 215,272 1,282 5,649 36.99 1,574 
4,773 3,041 2,034 10,846 5,834 7,835 242,247 1,703 7,430 31.26 2,563 
Sa eee: 7,868 10,479 3,744 34,300 14,518 20,952 673,136 4,555 19,342 32.81 7,637 
PIORNBIONL,. pocccccccuccs 8,719 28,524 | 14,212 88,123 36,148 52,382 1,565,393 11,387 49,478 30.38 21,354 
































1 Excludes data for the Federal employees’ unemployment compensation 


program, administered by the States as agents of the Federal Government; 
not comparable, therefore, with data previously published in the Bulletin for 


April 1955-June 1959. 


2 Excludes transitional claims. 
3 Total, part-total, and partial. 


26 


4 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com: 


bined-wage plan. 


5 Includes 34 placements made in Guam, not shown separately. 


Source: The Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and 
affiliated State agencies. 
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Table 10.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, July 1958-July 1959 ' 


[Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 






































| | | 
| Aid to dependent | Aid to | | Aid Aid 
children | the a La tothe | Gon. 
| perma- | - epend- perma- 
Year and Total 2 Old-age | | Aid to | nently | ——_ Total age ent ee. nently = 
month assistance | Recipients | the blind | —_ (cases) 4 assist- = blind a | “ance 
totally | ance ren tally 
Families | | dis- (recipi- dis- joo . 
Total 3 | Children | abled | ents) abled | 
| Number of recipients | Percentage change from previous month 
— | | | | | | | | | | l | 
TER GR | 2,458,761] 720,338) 2,737,438) 2,094,972) 108,886) 315,968, 405,000)_..___.| —0.1) 40.2} 40.5) 41.1) -3.1 
, ll *—e ee 2,456,043 732,050) 2,750,536, 2,105,682) 109,114) 318,151 , —.1 +.5) +.2 +.7| —5.3 
a eee ES | 2° 454/281) 736,478| 2,770,505, 2,121,913 109 ,342 320,516  ,, —.1 +.7| +.2) +.7} —.8 
October......).............] 2,457,566 741,501; 2,792,425, 2,139,688) 109, 594! 322,974 386,000|......-.| +.1 +.8) +.2 +.8) +1.5 
(= See 2,454,340 746,271; 2,811,134, 2,154,928 109,796, 325,294 393 ,000)........ —.1 +.7) +.2) +.7| +1.8 
Precewi her...) .5........<. 2,454,593) 756,388) 2,850,377, 2,185,181) 109,837 327,781 £06,000) a siakaionne | (8) | +1.4,  (®) +.8) +10.5 
1959 | | | | | | 
SS ee ee 2,448 ,033 763,380) 2,878,505) 2,206,932) 109, 707| 329,479 471 ,000}........ —.3 +1.0 -.1) +.5 +8.4 
|| i ae 2,438 , 436) 769,185) 2,901,369) 2,224,849 09 , 468) 330 , 345 480 ,000}_.......| —.4 +.8 —.2) +.3 +2.0 
March 7_.._. areas 2,433,348) 775,557| 2,916,631) 2,235,296 109 , 259) 331,294 480 ,000|_......- -.1 +.8) +.1) +.7; & 
yp _) Sea eeEren 2,431,092) 781,132) 2,940,172) 2,253,313| 109,542) 335,134 450,000}... | —.2) +.5) @) | +.8) -6.3 
1 TRS 2,427,898) 781,114) 2,942,684; 2,255,628) 109 , 538) 337,495 413,000)........} —.1 (5) ae +.8 —8.2 
Jane * Dis ei oe tn 2,419,959! 777,680} 2,928,957, 2,247,002) 109, 446) 339 , 233 388,000] ........ | —.3 —.5) —.1) +.5) 6.1 
PU seensceeu fe Saccaiaauienll ieee assume 2,912,022 2,28, Oee a 341,330) 370,000) ascent —.2 —.6) (® +.6 —4.6 
| | | | } | 
| Amount of assistance | Percentage change from previous month 
1958 | | | | | | | 
. See | $283,185 ,000 $150,875, 984 $74,316, 563 $7,258,399) $18,998,787) $24,648,000) -—0.6, -—0.1; -—0.3) +0.4) +0.2 —4.1 
August. ..... | 283,108,000 151,598,122 74,624,065 | 7,254,331; 19,199,930; 23,184,000; (8) | +.5 +.4| -.1 +1.1 —5.9 
September__-| 285,296,000 151,647,823 76,051,105 | 7,324,068! 19,503,462) 23,404,000 +.8) () | +1.9) +1.0) +41.6 +.9 
October...... | 292,746,000 155,652,052 77,775,804 | 7,406,754, 19,960,435, 24,778,000} +2.6 +2.6) +2.3) +1.1) +2.3 +5.9 
November... 293,582,000, 155,069,318 78,749,954 7,446,554) 20,057,141) 25,099,000! +.3) —.4 +1.3 +.5) +.5) +1.3 
December..-| 303,277,000 157,340,068 80,630,305 7,500,736, 20,513,094) 29,893,000| +3.3) +1.5) +2. 4 “7 +2.3| +19.1 
} 
1959 | | | | | | | | 
January -.--.| 306,705,000 157,827,831, 81,475,458 7,481,605 20,741,887; 31,912,000 +1.1) +.3) +41.0 —.3;) +1.1) +6.8 
February..--| 308,057,000 156,529,222) 82,692,290 7,467,038 20,902,565, 32,557,000) +.4| —.8 +1.5) —.2| +.8)| +2.0 
March 7...... | 310,668,000 156,566,456) 83,648,244 7,523,686 21,091,117; 33,203,000) +.8| +.1) +1.7) 41.1) +1.6) +2.0 
. (| | es 309,448,000 156,834,503 84,509,504 7,512,199 21,240,340 30,772,000) —.4 (8) +.2) —.4 +.2,; —7.3 
| kre 307,286,000 157,332,423 84,732,412 | 7,578,135) 21,632,321; 27,752,000 —.7 +.4 +.5) +.7 +2.0| 9.8 
. | 303,079,000 156,713,649 83,157,339 | 7,556,299 21,497,170 25,497,000 —1.4 —.4 —1.7 —.1 +.2 —8.1 
pees 299,880,000 155,555,148 82,663,617 7,562,964 21,586,678 24,672,000 —1.1 —.7| —.6 +.1) +.4 —3.3 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds; 
data for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 

3 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 


52 States, July 1958-June 1959; on 53 States for July 1959. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 Except for general assistance, data included for Illinois understated for 
March, overstated for April, and partly estimated for May because of adminis- 
trative change in the processing of payments. Percentage changes for the 
special types of public assistance based on data excluding Illinois. 

8 Percentage changes for the special types of public assistance based on data 





4 Excludes Idaho; data not available. 


Percentage change based on data for 


excluding Illinois (data not comparable, see footnote 7). 





PROGRAM OPERATIONS 
(Continued from page 2) 
band’s benefits are based was working 
in noncovered employment outside 
the United States. About 5,400 young 
wife’s or mother’s benefits were sus- 
pended because the beneficiary did 
not have a child entitled to benefits 
in her care. Payments to 4,300 per- 
sons were temporarily held up pend- 
ing determination of the proper 
payee. Almost 1,300 benefits were 
being withheld while an examination 
of the current disability status of the 
disabled-worker beneficiary was be- 

ing made. 


@ Unemployment covered by the 
unemployment insurance programs 
established by State law increased 
during July but was substantially less 


Bulletin, October 1959 


than it had been a year earlier. The 
number of initial claims, representing 
new unemployment, rose sharply (26 
percent) during the month to a total 
of 1.2 million but was 25 percent less 
than the number in July 1958. In- 
sured unemployment averaged 1.3 
million —3 percent higher than in 
June but 48 percent less than in July 
1958. In an average week, 1.1 million 
unemployed workers drew benefits; 
the average benefit paid for total un- 
employment was $29.10. Benefits paid 
during the month amounted to $142.5 
million—approximately the same as 
in June and 53 percent less than in 
July 1958. 

Unemployed Federal workers filed 
15,300 initial claims in July—31 per- 
cent more than in June but about the 
same as in July 1958. Benefits were 


less by about $223,000, totaling ap- 
proximately $3.6 million. Under the 
program of unemployment compen- 
sation for ex-servicemen, insured un- 
employment was substantially the 
same as in the preceding month, but 
an 18-percent rise in the number of 
initial claims brought their total to 
about 27,000. Benefits paid during 
July amounted to $5.3 million. 


Veterans’ Pension Act 


On August 29 the President signed 
the Veterans’ Pension Act of 1959 
(Public Law 86-211). The new law, 
which goes into effect July 1, 1960, 
concerns non-service-connected pen- 
sions only. It permits such pensions 
to be paid to the widows and orphans 
of a deceased veteran who had had 90 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Table 11.—Proportion of population receiving assistance Table 12.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care 
(recipient rates), by State, June 1959 + nd recipients of public assistance, by program and 
tate, July 1959 } 
{Except for general assistance, includes recipients receiving only vendor pay- 7 y 
ments for medical care. All data subject to revision] | ) 
Aid to the | 
| Children | | | Old-age Aid to | Aidto | Perma- | General 
we receiving |Reciplents recipients — State assistance \ children | the blind san waite assistance 
ADC per | !of APTD disabled 
per 1,000 | |per 100,000 per 1,000 | 
State population ~~ population per 1,00 | rsons | | 
aged 65 “> | aged 18 mn 18-64| Under : | | | | 
and over | age 18 | and over | g | age 65 :. | ee ($21,550,420) $4,707,478) $582,986 $3, 431 , 467 * $7,840,000 
Alabama........-.- | 825) cc csaccuid #1 17 
| Bc cscnaicascieom | cacti RTs: akon 3) / 438,914 
United States | | Ark 344.687 ( " 
Lotta] 86.6 | Catitormia 22222277) 1 Bescon 
ysl gl zal © Connectioai. 77. $23,510) 
36 | 106 |......----- 2.3 Delaware__...--.-.|------- ; --| 
| 41 | 119 |..-.------- | 4.9 Dist. of Col..-..2.-| 26,255) 
35 188 | 8.0 +5 Florida. _........-- | 246,678) 
| = ' — | s = _ Seeannene em 
| 22 | 20 | 1.6 6.7 SS sts, 10,908|..........- | 100 ae 
28 89 | s 8.0 wee 2,027,040, 449,733,  60,477| 363,428) 4 635,814 
52 | 4l | 5.4 =e Indiana... ----- 2. ,305| 132,326, 24,695, (8) $265,979 
49 | 85 | 3.2 (*) Ee 200,692, 61,281 8,544, (3) 4249379 
1 | as] os] ae | Kimmo G2t.sa6) 83.140) $067] ABA a8, 
« ° ° u ares 2) 
33 | 27 3.4 4.4 ' | 
i. | 29/ © i | ao Oe |hCUfet oe 
83 | 4 | = 3.1 | ; ae Massachusetts wes | 3,161,480, 175,774 17,680 618,942 145,862 
| imnnen aaie | 7 eee 434 , 663 82,285 8, 27, 227 , 904 
24 : ) EE ee 3.0 | 
22 46 3.8 2.9 Minnesota........- | 1,578,445) 163,830, «32,136 gee 225,579 
48 167 4.9 1.9 Montana | 40 | 190 | 4212/1381 
4 9.5 3.4 Spence gallate | Sgeacgual’”" lavaeel  aplaanl anne ° 
58 | 163 | : Nebraska_........- | 821,062 6,225 28,810 30,909 # 23,819 
| 43 v7 | 8.7 9.7 Nevada....-..--.-- | 38,708) --.--.--5-- 1,002) @) | 25,875 
| 5 24 3.9 1.7 New Hampshire- _-! 77,294 15,573} 2,646 11,850 (5) 
| 2 2 New Jersey_......- | 626,842 3,929) 26} 130,344 175,565 
23 65 | 3.7 4.7 New Mexico_____-- 90,424 57,784| 2,688 ,032| 9,237 
= | - e oe New York._......- | 2,652,232, 1,033,949 98,555] 1,102,714) 239,034 
| 62 | 467 | 8.0 7 North Carolina....| 94,252) 46,330! 4,936} 52,246 4 205,508 
51 | 5 184 | 6.6 2.9 North Dakota__..- | 226,747 28,330. 2,133 ,750, 418,345 
20 82 | 3.9 5.6 | lee RARE 894,458) 169,675 30.016, 102,862) 41,191,084 
| 15 | 8 | 2.0 2.2 Oklahoma, .----..- aes | 19,866} 94,721!" (8) 
24 107 |.---------- 1.6 Oregon_._.-----__-- 293,118 31,495 3,013 71,573 29,833 
| 16 62 | 1.2 5.2 Pennsyivanis saaial | 181,850 301,923 49,044 88,605 128,080 
Rhode Island___--- | 97 ,342 76, 969) 41,175) 4 79,845 
. — weeeeeeeeeee . = = ph South Carolina. ._-|_......-.-- Pt sea | ~<onoactens] stomneewan | 415,923 
inaeweesaseoe “ . . | 4 
“a 85 37 36 4.0 1 | fee...) al” ee ae 
> ae | 169 45 186 | 7.3 1.2 |, ie | 32° 454 | : wii 685 Pe 1,571 
N. Dak_........... 135 20 24 | 3.1 2.2 Virgin Islands. ____| a ee 5 61 "150 
oo Rickecnesienes | 106 21 61 | 2.0 Pee paces | | | 
nonce en eeeeeeee 384 58 128 | 7.2 ae a  ,  emenenenee 2,466} 13,804 48,124 
Oreg.....---------- | 104 25 sant | 5.1 “) Washington.......| 1,418/918) 180.437 18,233} 199,336 90,706 
Pa_.-.------------- 47 237 | 2.5 7.4 West Virginia-----| "63,740, 65,557 3,239} 19,705 48, 
P. R.------------- 378 141 151 | 19.0 1.3 Wisconsin. ._._-__- 1,319,660, 160,369, 31,735) 110,426 219, 254 
R.I | 83 44 29 5.6 9.4 Wyoming-.....---- 29, 409) 6,761) 381 4,851 33,247 
> ae 223 | 29 127 6.5 8 
Opa 4 = 133 = _s 1 For the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent pay- 
Mere ere 326 21 112 | 1.0 (6) ments made without Federal participation. For State programs not shown, 
Utah 147 24 41 4.9 4.3 no vendor men were made during the month or such payments were 
a : er not reported. 
wr ee is ie ae Oe 4 4 A ap ®) 6.0 2 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for 
ATE ga = 20 59 2.9 | (6) ‘ medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds and 
— @ | 200 30 43 4.1 7.7 reporting these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 
antl lier ns | | Nd 3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
2 ae 120 83 | 85 6.9 | 2.5 4 Includes payments made in behalf of recipients of the special types of public 
EEETEES 96 18 | 40 ‘6 | 5.7 assistance. 
SD | 139 16 34 3.2 | 4.4 5 Data not available. 
5 Karnes on population estimated by the Bureau of Public Assistance as of 
uly 1959. 
2 Average for 48 States. No program in operation in remaining States. 
8 Average for 46 States. See footnote 6. 
4 Less than 0.05. 
' Includes recipients of payments made without Federal participation. 
Recipient rates excluding these recipients are as follows: California, 148; Mis- 
souri, 158; Pennsylvania, 89. 
6 Number of persons aided not currently available. 
7Includes unknown number of persons receiving medical care, hospitali- 
zation, and burial only. 
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Table 13.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 
average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, July 1959 } 




























































Aid to dependent Aid to the permanently 
Old-age assistance children (per recipient) Aid to the blind and totally disabled 
| j 
Vendor | | Vendor Vendor Vendor 
State Money pay- | Money pay- Money pay- Money pay- 
All pa ments All pay- ments All pay- ments All pay- ments 
assist- ments for assist- ments for assist- ments for assist- ments for 
ance? | to recip- med- ance? | to recip- med- ance? | to recip- med- ance? | to recip- med- 
fents 3 ical ients 3 ical ients % ical ients 3 ical 
care 3 care ? care 3 care 3 
Total, 54 States 4__..._._______. $64.44 | $56.05 | $8.93 $28.39 $26.85 $1.62 | $69.11 $64.04 $5.33 $63.24 $53.75 $10.05 
Dif evi dicticienncinckieecs 45.11 | 45.10 01 7.02 7.02 Tr) eee pees reEreer 33.39 | 33.37 08 
Sr es oe acc cial 49.15 43.05 6.16 16.15 14.83 1.34 52.72 48.78 3.94 37.13 30.42 6.75 
J SS ee 84.08 78.21 6.00 45.58 41.99 3.78 103.16 97.31 4 See ee a eee 
3 Se eee ee 98. 83.07 15.33 | 32.28 30.75 1.53 77.04 67.91 9.12 65.41 63.66 1.75 
ee eee 112.20 90.20 22.00 | 47.78 41.13 6.66 119. 56 85. 56 34.00 127.07 87.80 39.27 
= eee Pe Se ee ee oe ee meee ae ee ee 68.71 66.84 pS Oe, Se ee oe, See 
District of Columbia. -___.._._...__. 64.47 59.27 8.11 | 33.31 33.30 gf BRS Sy Ree RD INE 74.01 71.47 4.22 
CSS ae eer eee 53.63 50.24 | ene ee? ae | 58.92 57.07 2.07 59.78 55.97 4.20 
| Ee ee eS St eee 60.61 52.97 7.63 33.57 30.99 2.58 | 66.75 60.53 6.23 74.59 66.33 8.26 
eo ee ee eee 64.04 62.68 FiO bscscnanmtinlescainadeciecsnaes 69.59 69.01 -58 69.59 68.92 67 
| ! 
0 EE ee ee pee oe eee 69.64 46.21 26.14 38.66 35.55 3.18 | 79.42 | 61.31 19.49 79.77 60.98 20.40 
| SSS eee 58.90 42.83 17.11 27.80 25.11 3.17 | 71.03 | 59.44 13.00 (5) (5) (5) 
Ce eee eee } 72.81 67.92 5.85 | 35.93 34.57 1.90 | 87.61 | 83.15 5.82 () (5) (5) 
| ES eee eee ae» | 77.27 66.90 11.10 | 35. 56 32.09 3.84 80.01 72.55 8.43 81.83 69.01 13.89 
oS ee ees eee 66.11 64.29 1.85 | 21.92 21.84 -10 75.99 74.92 1.18 53.74 50.67 3.22 
[Cl eee an 65.02 54.06 10.99 | 27.49 26.35 1.14 68.99 58.99 10.00 70.81 58.81 12.00 
0 See ae 59.58 54.34 5.24 28.46 26. 24 2.22 63.59 60.40 3.19 65.02 61.23 3.79 
Massachusetts. --...........-...-.. 94.12 56.33 38.73 42.65 39. 23 3.68 | 118.02 110.83 8.23 112.23 63.94 51.84 
EE eee eet | 71.09 64.35 6.74 38.06 37.20 -85 | 76.08 71.52 4.56 86.06 79.68 6.38 
i icccceiicncesebecheoes | 85. 69 54.23 32.80 42.93 38.45 4.98; 95.14) 67.99 29.06 61.51 57.94 4.56 
Co a | 62.99 62.98 (| Se oe: ee | 70.42 | 69.88 is ie 
Co eS eee 68. 28 48.10 20.55 27.62 27.06 .60 | 86.39 55.98 31.01 71.52 52.06 19.76 
a RRRReenn: ay 63.10 ee ee ee es | 98.61 92.71 5.89 (5) (5) 
IN@W SreAMIpeiire. .........<..:..-.. | 69.99 54.83 15.22 40.04 36.19 3.85 | 72.86 61.91 11.21 87. 57.53 30.00 
New Jersey................--------| 88.16 61.09 32.87 46.13 45.45 1.06 | 83.30 83.27 -03 94.51 76.00 21.33 
ig ee ee ee | 64.97 56.39 8.57 29.95 27.88 2.06 | 63.74 | 56.90 6.84 65.77 56.93 8.84 
Lr ee | 101.50 73.63 | 31.11 41.17 37.46 4.04 105.48 83.17 24.63 99.38 72.87 29.23 
North Carolina. _.........-- ; } 41.07 39.19 | 1.88 19.46 19.00 -46 | 52.19 51.29 - 96 47.76 44.86 2.90 
North Dakota-.--._-- | 85.39 57.75 30.65 38.14 34.90 4.36 | 80.59 60. 26 21.55 92.10 61.86 34.22 
ee | 67.12 58. 56 9.94 28. 26.29 1.79 | 65.94 57.76 8.18 69.33 59.74 9.60 
a a eee 76.37 65.83 3 ae oe ee Se ae | 94.05 | 83. 50 10.56 85.55 74.97 10. 58 
0 ee ees » 69.00 53.96 | 16. 59 | 38.80 37.80 1.71 84.26 | 73.73 11.08 81.09 69.10 14.34 
pO ee eee: eee 68.09 64.45 3.64 31.08 29.35 1.73 | 64.04 | 61.24 2.80 59.99 54.55 5.44 
C0 ee eee | 76.72 62.75 14.00 | 35.89 31.14 4.75 | 75. 26 | 67.26 8.00 81.30 66.30 15.00 
Na cis 5s acdkaccaadoudcauad 43.44 41.14 2.30 | 18.71 18.57 14 | 48.07 | 46.37 1.70 46.13 43.83 2.30 
0 le ee 65. 55 61.56 | i ee a) ee Eee ER | Rie er ee Meee epee eer 72.29 67.41 4.88 
We NEES oS co cn ccsckubeucas } 23.46 23.03 | 51 | 11.89 11.74 19 | (®) (6) (®) 25.35 24.85 50 
. a ee ere ie 41.31 38.19 | Af RE ee! ey Ee ee } 51.61 50.33 2.02 | 47.23 45.02 2.26 
b .. ... eat Cee | 84.36 60.06 | 27.29 | 45.08 | 40.65 | 4.48 | 95.51 | 73.74 24.12 | 97.84 68.45 32.13 
Wee Wa i 5 hc) ccd | 39.53 36.40 | 3.13 | 25.31 24.48 | -83 | 43.89 | 40.81 | 3.08 | 42.33 39.65 2.67 
| 
, cere | 76.00 42.71 36.00 | 42.95] 39.49 | 4.84 83.83 | 54.53 | 31.30 | 117.48 37.61 83.85 
ee ere 70.23 61.71 | 8.53 36.52 34.42 2.10 70.06 64.29 5.77 | 72.43 63.23 9.20 
| | | | \ 








1 Averages for general assistance not computed because of differences among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay medi- 
cal bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. Figures in italics 
represent payments made without Federal a For State programs 
not shown, no vendor payments were made during the month or such payments 
were not reported. 

2 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 


3 May also include small amounts for assistance in kind and vendor payments 
for other than medical care. Averages based on number of cases receiving pay- 
ments. See tables 14-17 for average payments for State programs under which 
no vendor payments for medical care were made. 

‘ For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the 49 
States with programs in operation. 

5 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 





medical care, or both. 


¢ Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 





VETERANS’ PENSION ACT 
(Continued from page 27) 

days’ active service in World War II 
or the Korean conflict; the service 
requirements for the veteran himself 
are unchanged. 

All pensions will be based on need. 
The veteran’s pension will range from 
$40 a month to $100, varying with 
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the amount of his income and the 
number of dependents. For a widow 
the pension will range from $25 to 
$75, depending on income and the 
number of children, with $15 added 
to the basic pension for each child 
after the first. The pension will be 
$35 for one orphan; for each addi- 
tional orphan in the family, $15 is 


added to the basic pension. The new 
law also adds $70 a month to the 
basic pension payment for those help- 
less veterans requiring regular aid 
and attendance when they are not in 
a Veterans Administration facility. 

The provisions of Public Law 86- 
211 will be reported in more detail in 
an early issue of the BULLETIN. 








Table 14.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and pay- 
ments to recipients, by State, July 1959 } 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





Payments to Percentage change from— 




















| recipients 
oe | J | July 1958 
erof | une 1959 =| Julyl 
State recip- | in— | in— 
ients | Total Aver- | 2 
| amount | age . | " 
| | Num- | Num- | 
| | ber ane her amen 
' | | | | | 
Total ?___|2,413,982/$155,555,148 $64.44) —0.2) —0.7} —1.8) 43.1 
I | 100,178) 4,518,699) 45.11) —.1 (3) | —2.5) +17.1 
Alesis... 1,456 489,209) 61.27, —.8 +.3| —5.8 —4.7 
Asta. ....... 13,904) 862,524 62.03) +.2 +8.8| —1.2) +11.4 
es 55,997| 2,752,319} 49.15) —.5 +.5| —.2) 42.1 
Calif........| 261,003) 21,945,721} 84.08} —.2) (8) —2.0 —2.0 
Colo.2...... 51,706} 5,087,497) 98.39) —.1 +.3} —.8 +4.6 
Gonn........ 14,705} 1,649,919) 112.20) —1.0 +.8| —3.6 —1.5 
L ee 1,408! 68,798 48.86] —.3 —.6| —8.4 —8.4 
SS ae 3,237| 208,679| 64.47; +.5) +.7| +4.0| +18.7 
ae 70,045) 3,756,738, 53.63) —.1 —.4) +.8] +.5 
| | | 
oe 98,009 4,645,781! 47.40} —.1| —.3) — +9.1 
Guam_.__...- 36 925} () | @® | @& | Oo} @ 
Hawaii___..- 1,494 90,545) 60.61]; +.4 +4.1) —2.0) +13.0 
[Gano ......... 7,564 484,379} 64.04) —.5 —.5| —4.3} +1.3 
ee .77,542| 5,399,661] 69.64) —.4 —.5) —5.0 —.5 
Ind.........| 29,234) 1,721,824] 58. —.7| —2.0| —4.2| 2.9 
_ Sa 35,852) 2,610,436) 72.81; —.1| +.3) —3.1) +4.6 
mens........ 29,352) 2,268,002) 77.27; —.7 —.7| —4.2 +.6 
eee | 57,147] 2,469,958) 43.22) —.1 —.2} —.3} +11.4 
ae | sees 8,237,348! 66.11) (7) (3) | +.3 +7.6 
| | 
Maine....._- | 11,883 772,675} 65.02, @) | @ | —1.6)  +12.7 
| ESE: | 9,624 573,367| 59.58! 3) @ | —-1L1 46.3 
Mass. _._._.- 81,628) 7,682,860) 94.12) —.4| —2.9| —3.4 —1.1 
Mich.......- 64,447) - 4,581,506) 71.00} —.5 —.8| —3.7| —1.4 
Minn.......| 48,120} 4,123,476] 85.69} —.3 —1.0) —.5) 42.5 
Miss........| 80,677| 2,404,291] 29.80] (7) | —.2) —.5 —.6 
_ eee 118,773} 6,644,124) 55.94) —.5 —.4| —3.2) —.7 
Mont... ..--. 7,255| 456,979} 62.99} —.3 —1.3| —6.5 —4.4 
Nebr_....... 15,625| 1,066,837| 68.28) —.3} +.1| —4.4) +421 
res 1636) 182,130) 60.09) +1.1) +3.1) 41.8 +2.8 
a 5,079) 355,486, 69.99) —.2 —1.8) —3.8) —.4 
| ae 19,072} 1,681,432) 88.16) (7) +.3) -1.1] +5.6 
N. Mex...-. 10,549) 685,334; 64.97) +.2 +3.2) +2.1) +24.0 
re 85,242| 8,652,272! 101.50) —.6 —2.4) —3.7 +2.8 
rae 50,134) 2,058,944 41.07) —.3 +.3} —1.3 +8.8 
ee 7,397) 631,663} 85.39) —.4 +1.8} —1.9} 43.1 
Ohio........| 89,969] 6,038,691) 67.12) —.1) —3.5) —.4) +1.8 
See 1,536| 6,990,549! 76.37, —.3 —.3) -—1.9) 48.8 
eee | 17,667; 1,219,008! 69.00; —.5 —7.9| —1.4/ —15.0 
. 6 rs 50,013! 3,405,194; 68.09} +.2 +1.0) —2.3) +36.1 
} | | 
a 40,355 330,194) 8.18! —.3! —.4) —1.8 —1.2 
Gee as 6,953 533,460] 76.72) —.1] +2.9| —3.3 +2.0 
Pe 33,786, 1,276,056) 37.77; —.4 —.6, —4.4) 4.9 
6. dak. <.... 9,185 ,859} 58.99) —.4 +.3) —5.0) +7.9 
: | 56,651) 2,460,7 43.444 —.2 —.9) —.8) +10.3 
i, ee 223,076; 11,609,897; 52.045 —.1 —.2| —.6 +9.9 
Wien: ....... 8,144! 533,803) 65.55) —.8 —2.1) —5.5| —3.2 
ee re 5,859} 335,504] 57.28) —.2) (7%) | —3.7/ 48.2 
= 577) 13,537, 23.46) —1.2 —.9) —6.0! +418.1 
es Se 626,289, 41.31; —.2) +.2) —2.4 +9.6 
| | | | | 
Wash....... 51,986, 4,385,532 84.36) +.1! —6.0) —5.4 —9.7 
W. V¥a...=.- | 20,335 803,876 39.53} —.5 14.8, —4.6 +6.0 
 - aes | 36,662 2,786,307 76.00 —1.4 —4.2| —2.7 —3.9 
Wee: | 3,449) 242,234) 70.23) —.6 —3.3) —5.3 —4.1 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Includes 3,903 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $344,914 
to these recipients. Such payments were made without Federal participation. 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘In addition, supplemental payments of $17,885 from general assistance 
funds were made to 54 recipients. 

5 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 
1908 Program initiated July 1959 under the Social Security Act amendments of 
7 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 





Table 15.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, July 1959 } 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





.| Payments to | percentage change from— 




















recipients | 
| Num- | ; | 
} } } 
| ber of | | | June 1959 July 1958 
State | recip- | in— | in— 
| ients | Total | Aver-| 
| | amount | age 5 = 
| | ——_ Amount —_ |Amount 
Total?__.| 109,434) $7,562,964 $69.11; (3) | +0.1) 40.5) +4.2 
CS | 1,655 58,571) 35.39} —0.1 +.1) —1.5) +34.1 
Alaska_....- 94 6,688, 71.15) (4) @ | & (4) 
rT eS | 833) 60,312, 72.40) +2.0 +8.5, +1.6, +14.2 
eae | 2,028 106,923) 52.72) —.9 —2.6) —.2 —.9 
Calif.?....... | 14,091! 1,453,577, 103.16) (5) —.1) 41.5 +.1 
Cplo.......... 305 23,496 77.04) —2.2 —1.6, —7.6 —7.2 
Conn........ | 306 36,584 119.56) +1.0 +7.5| —.3] +19.0 
RT 258 17,727; 68.71) —2.3) 7.7) —4.1] 6.8 
eo ae 232 15,877, 68.44, +1.8 +2.3} —1.7) +5.8 
ee 2,548] 150,121 —_ (5) ®) | +.6) +1.4 
| 
en 185,906} 52.55) —.2 —.2) 41.3} +10.3 
| ae 3 66; (4) | ® | (8) (8) (8) 
Hawaii. __._- | 93 6,208) 66.75, (4) “ | & () 
Idaho-..._-- 172 11,970} 69.59) —.6 +.5) —2.8) +4.5 
“TE aes | 3,103} 246,425) 79.42) +.1 +.9) —4.3) 2.2 
_ eet | 1,899) 134,888} 71.03) —.6 —4.7;/ 42.2) 43.7 
ees | 1,468] 128,617; 87.61) +.8 +.9) —.1) +5.6 
a 601| 48,087; 80.01) —.8| —6.7 —2.8) —3.9 
_< ae | 3,156 138,901} 44.01; —.3 —.4) —2.7) 47.1 
RIES | 2,620 199 ,093 a +.3 —.2 +5.0)  +9.4 
| | 
Maine._....- 458| 31,597) 68.99) —1.1/ -1.3) —1.3; +13.2 
) ees 447| 28,425 63.59} —.2 +.7, —2.6| +3.5 
Mass........ | 2,147 253,397, 118.02) +1.2) +1.8) +5.2) 412.4 
i a | 1,807) 137,470} 76.08] —.3 —.6) +.5) 
Minn. _.._..| 1,106 105, 95.14) —1.2 —2.5| —2.1 —3.6 
ar | 6,068 234,261) 38.61) +1.2 +1.4) +10.8} +10.1 
| aes | 5,184 336,960) 65.00) —.2 —.2) +.7 +9.1 
i es 356 25,068! 70.42) +1.4 —4.3) —5.3 —3.4 
i 929 80,258, 86.39) +.3 +4.5] —4.8] +2.0 
EN | 170 16,763) 98 61) —3.4 —3.3) 49.7) +12.7 
| | | | 
ae 236 17,196} 72.86} —1.3) —.4) —7.8 —6.2 
ee 922 76,799, 83.30) 0 | —1.4) +1.9) +6.3 
N. Mex..... 393 25,049, 63.74, +.5 +.9) +.5) +14.0 
i eS | 4,001 422,007} 105.48) —.1; —5.6| —3.3) +1.6 
ae | 5,160 269, 52.19) +1.0 +1.5) +2.5) +17.1 
N. Dak....- 7,978, 80.59} (4) | (4) | —6.6| +5.8 
Ole... .<.. | 3,668 241,873, 65.94, —.7) +2.1) —1.5 —1.3 
Onis: ......- 1,882 177,006} 94.05; —.1) (5) | +.1] +11.2 
ae 272 22,920, 84.26 0 | +2.9) —7.2 —6.1 
eS | 17,516) 1,121,704, 64.04) —.3 +2.6, —.1 +1.8 
| | i 
ty | 1,877 15,509 8.26 +.8,) +1.0) +2.9 +5.5 
eee 123 9,257| 75.26) —3.1! —.1) —8.9 —4.3 
ho es . 72,802) 42.06) —.1| —.4, —2.5 —2.4 
8. Dak...... 166 9,578) 57.70) +1.2| +.8) —10.8 —.9 
1 ae | 2,863 137,623, 48.07) —.8| —.4) —1.3) +8.6 
_. ee | 6,384 363,852, 56.99 (5) | @ +.3} +12.0 
eae | 5 13,502) 65.86, 0 | —6.44 —6.4) —11.3 
| eee 135 8,101) 60.01, 0 —.5) —7.5) +4.5 
a es 19 530), “#) | ® | @® | & (4) 
Ce 1,219 62,910, 51.61) —.7) +10.1) +.2) +16.6 
| | | | 
Wash......- 756 72,208) 95.51; +1.1/ -—8.8) —.4 —3.4 
W. Va-.--.- 1,052 46,169 43.89 +.3) +410.5) —4.3 +5.4 
Wise. 1,014 85,007, 83.83) —.8 —7.2, -1.1) 44.7 
W970: = 5225: | 66 4,624) 70.06) (4) | Oo | oO} @ 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $32,315 to 300 recip- 
ients; Missouri, $47,357 to 725 recipients; and Pennsylvania, $684,983 to 10,- 
995 recipierts. , 

3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; per- 
centage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Program initiated July 1959 under the Social Security Act amendments of 
1958. 


Social Security 
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Table 16.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, July 1959 } 
{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
| Number of recipients Payments to recipients | Percentage change from— 
Number | | Average per— | June 1959 in— July 1958 in— 
State ‘ = | oun 
amilies > ota 
Total? | Children amount Number Number 
} Family Recipient of Amount ts) Amount 
| an recipients 
panctaemneuecaimee tanta eine atbamaiied 772,224 2,912,022 | 2,233, 564 $82,663,617 | $107.05 $28.39 —0.6 —0.6 +6.4 +11.2 
Ee ee Oe 22,346 88,876 | 69,301 624,351 27.94 7.02 —1.0 —1.0 —2.8 +23.5 
Aap eGaelien Rniedeaceenadiakeeesawen 1,127 3,937 ,950 113,304 100. 54 28.78 —3.7 —3.9 —3.2 +14.1 
Lacusbsddseenenekbwseucinecoesawensnbee 6,657 26,348 | 20,116 812,486 122.05 30.84 +1.1 +8.5 +13.4 +30.3 
SE eR ee ee Se ee eee : 26,030 | 20 ,357 420 ,433 61.04 16.15 —14.0 —11.4 —10.9 —8.0 
isk di citi datpeaels Sack ices teicher sted eee 71,373 253 ,041 196,942 11,534,697 161.61 45.58 —.2 -.6 +10.2 +11.9 
i au cnt sa dir eh onan Sie al 7,005 26,941 21,033 869 ,527 124.13 32.28 —1.0 —1.0 +4.3 +5.4 
SE ae a 7,220 23 ,862 17,765 1,140, 226 157.93 47.78 —.6 (*) +11.9 +14.1 
ii ata ahlibieeahias ta aon dikaieresditimigtiibaadibatel 1,648 6,215 | 4,787 143 ,762 87.23 23.13 —-.9 —2.3 +5.4 +3.6 
CF ERS ER TR ES * 3,860 16,925 | 13,300 ,809 146.06 33.31 +.9 +1.1 +22.1 +43.2 
SE ae eee Oe eee ee ee eee 27,753 102,144 79,249 1,657 ,382 59.72 16.23 +.3 +.4 +12.1 +11.5 
iain ilsuniteiaana argh neciielspminenadaiidtaelle 15,392 57,084 43 ,937 1,359,611 88.33 23.82 —2.2 —2.2 —.7 +6.4 
SIREN ee een eee eee PT ee 71 422 | 358 4,813 67.79 11.41 (4) (4) (O)) (4) 

LiietGidbpneeehetnebwbdacedmeadidien } 2,468 9,620 | 7,644 322,983 130.87 33.57 —4.3 —6.0 —7.1 +2.8 
Se nee er rs are ee 1,945 7,132 5,243 286 , 902 147.41 40.23 +.1 —.1 +5.9 +9.5 
DE sAdaeeeiedsbwenanesedceusenanau wana 34,291 141,305 107,943 5,463,362 159.32 38.66 +.8 +4.4 +10.8 +15.1 

SER ee APT ee aS eee 11,485 | ,690 31,361 1,159,119 100.92 27.80 —.3 —1.1 +9.1 +7. 
8,775 32,285 | 24,287 1,159,940 132.19 35.93 +.3 -.1 +9.0 +12.1 
5,772 21,631 16,934 769 , 203 133. 26 35. 56 —1.2 —.7 +9.4 +17.8 
20,840 75,022 ,396 1,510,675 72.49 20.14 +.2 +.3 +1.1 +3.7 
24,237 98 ,682 76,428 2,163,028 89.24 21.92 —.2 —.2 —.2 +5.1 
5,605 19,711 14,508 541,762 96. 66 27.49 —.7 (5) +8.6 +12.2 
8,556 35,307 27 ,594 1,004,757 117.43 28.46 +.4 +.7 +15.7 +23.2 
14,273 47 ,800 35,758 2,038, 142.83 42.65 —.8 —4.0 +3.4 +1.0 
27,268 . 70,481 3,665,110 134.41 38.06 —.8 —1.0 +10.3 +11.9 
9,584 32,898 25,561 1,412,380 147.37 42.93 —.2 —3.6 +9.2 +7.9 
18,793 72,478 ,880 771,853 41.07 10.65 +.9 +.9 +12.9 +14.9 
25,875 97,756 73,929 2,336,879 90.31 23.91 —.3 —.3 +6.4 +15.2 
1,846 6,812 6,311 47 123.22 33.39 -.1 +.5 —7.1 —4.1 
2,787 10,354 7,858 286 ,022 102.63 27.62 —1.2 —1.3 —4.3 —3.1 
1,014 3,351 2,593 89 , 997 88.75 26.86 —1.1 —1.0 +13.1 +11.2 
1,074 4,040 3,033 161,776 150.63 40.04 —4.3 —7.1 +6.8 +14.6 
11,006 36,590 27,723 1,687,768 153.35 46.13 +.1 (®) +22.3 +29.8 
7,252 27,995 21,577 838 ,323 115.60 29.95 +1.1 +.4 +6.1 +32.1 
,656 255,790 | 192,583 10,529,720 160.38 41.17 —.5 —3.0 +1.6 +5.3 
25,530 100,718 ,603 1,960,472 76.79 19.46 —4.1 —3.8 +6.0 +12.0 
1,739 6,491 | 5,054 247 ,536 142.34 38.14 +.3 —.3 +4.2 +9.3 
24,240 4 609 72,478 2,657,106 109.62 28.09 —.1 | +1.5 +12.5 +30.1 
17,330 60,451 | 45,846 1,909, 503 110.18 31.59 —.2 —.6 +4.5 +11.8 
5,373 18,453 | 13,714 715,902 133. 24 38.80 —14.0 —7.3 +15.9 +11.1 
44,510 174,903 | 132,991 5,436,002 122.13 31.08 —.2 +1.7 +12.6 +18.6 
52,861 196 , 235 156,592 790 ,614 14.96 4.03 +2.8 +1.2 +11.3 +20.4 
4,492 16, 204 | 12,155 581,509 129.45 35.89 —1.4 @) +1.7 +4.3 
9,525 37,894 | 29,804 531,365 55.79 14.02 —1.5 —1.6 +.5 +.2 
si palais inliadenablbckas einigdinaieetietadoestamaianle 3,092 10,634 | 8,016 310,928 100. 56 29.24 —.5 —.2 +1.1 +4.6 
Se ee eee as oy Re rs ee 21,904 80,815 | 60,911 1,512,038 69.03 18.71 —.3 —2.3 +8.4 +8.4 
L,  pie~iaseseeeanwandadansaadmnaaall 23,907 99,275 75,725 1,692,978 70.82 17.05 —3.0 —3.2 —8.3 —5.9 
FE Sone eC ae Oe eR 3,381 12,040 8,978 412,377 121.97 34.25 —2.0 —9.6 +6.5 +2.5 
i tc mndttnktawhbitisnadhwinidieancimmabaaig 1,253 4,437 | 3,324 135,810 108.39 30.61 —1.7 —1.6 +10.0 +27.8 
[RET ae Sere 219 787 | 654 9,354 42.71 11.89 +.9 -.1 +3.4 +32.1 
EE Ry er ar Hee 9,183 36,876 28 ,936 757 , 246 82.46 20. 53 —1.1 —1.1 +.1 +9.8 
a SES a a a 11,623 40,313 30,591 1,817,311 156.35 45.08 —1.7 —3.8 +.5 +2.2 
Sn ee ee ee ee 20,408 78 ,640 61.204 1,990 ,727 97.55 25.31 —.3 11.2 +5.4 +13.3 
EE ST Fee re aT 9,155 33,125 25,185 1,422,832 155.42 42.95 —1.4 —3.9 +10.4 +10.6 
RS EEE Fa RIE HSS 757 2,739 2,083 2 132.13 36. 52 —1.1 —1.7 +10.7 +9.7 

1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 3 Decrease of less than 0.05 nt 


ject to revision. 


determining the amount of assistance. 


« Program initiated July 1959 under the Social Security Act amendments of 
3Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative 1958 


in families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 6 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 





(Continued from page 25) 


the financial implications of hospital 
care and medical care insurance. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE. OFFICE OF VO- 
CATIONAL REHABILITATION. Case- 
work Performance in Vocational 
Rehabilitation, edited by Bruce 


Bulletin, October 1959 


Thompson and Albert M. Barrett. 
(Rehabilitation Service Series No. 
505.) Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1959. 59 pp. 25 cents. 
Compiled from the proceedings of 

guidance, training, and placement 

workshops. 

WoHL, MicHaEL G., editor. Long- 
Term Illness: Management of the 


Chronically Ill Patient. Philadel- 
phia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1959. 
748 pp. $13.60. 

Papers on general principles of 
care, rehabilitation, psychological 
problems, nursing procedures, and 
treatment of specific diseases, with 
the emphasis on therapeutic pro- 
cedures. 
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Table 17.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, July 
1959 

{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 


payments] 


» a 
| Payments to Percentage change from— 





| recipients 
tr June 1959 July 1958 
| bero une 195 uly 1955 
State recip- in— in— 
ients Total | a Lee SPM ey 
amount age i 
a Amount — Amount 
Total...) 341,330, $21,586,678, $63.24 +0.6 +0.4 +8.0 +13.6 
I a... 12,593 420,443, 33.39 —.9 —.6 —2.4 +20.2 
ee es 7,068 262,465 37.13 —.4 +1.0' +1.8 +8.9 
Ses 6,654 578,916, 87.00, +4.6 +4.8 +86.8 +113.0 
| EEE 5,582 365,130 65.41 —.5 —1.1;) +2.1 +10.4 
eS 2,185 277,640; 127.07, +2.2 —3.8 +4.8 +9.1 
| Sees 346 22,514, 65.07 0 +3.9 +18.1 +20.2 
tt: ae 2,671 197,668 74.01) +1.1 +.3 +10.5 +23.0 
aes 8,308 496,643, 59.78) +2.1 +1.4) +28.9 +33.7 
Ly 19,168 996,177, 51.97, +1.5 +1.6 +21.8 +35.3 
|| ee 32 737, (?) (3) (3) | (3) (3) 
Hawaii__---- 1,071 79,887, 74.59 —.6 +3.3) -—3.2) +12.4 
eee 994 69,170 69.59 —.5 —.5) +7.5 +13.4 
|S a 17,815 1,421,093 79.77 +.2 +11.8 +.4 +2.2 
aaa 4,186 342,540 81.83 —.4 —.4| -—2.4 +2.9 
5 ER 8,047 354,864 44.10 +.6 +.6 +6.3 +21.7 
aes 15,334 824,094 53.74 —.1 —.2| +1.7 +14.9 
Maine.....-- 1,888 133,690 70.81) +2.7 +2.6, +27.7 +39.4 
a ee 5,633 366,279 65.02 +4.1 +4.0 +10.4 +12.9 
| aes 10,010 1,123,466 112.23 —.1 —3.4; +5.6 +7.2 
| ae 4,273 367,733 86.06, +1.1 +1.4) +18.5, +22.1 
ae 2,220 136,547, 61.51 +.2 +.7;) +14.1 +14.7 
aoe 8,994 269,609, 29.98) +2.5 +2.6 +37.9| +39.7 
eee e | 15,472 897,283, 57.99 +.1 +.2 2.3 +5.6 
eee | 1,429 100,387; 70.25 —.1 —.8 —1.4 +1.0 
eS 1,564 111,862; 71.52 —.4 +1.3) +8.3 +14.3 
> Saas | 395 34,518} 87.39 —.5 —.8 +16.2 +20.0 
_ = 6,112 577,671; 94.51) +1.6 (4) | +15.6 +19.1 
Cf 2,267 149,100, 65.77 +1.9 —2.9 +10.6 +28.3 
>} as | 87,727 3,749,400) 99.38 —.7 —3.6, —4.0 +2.1 
St eee 18,016 860,385) 47.76 +.7 +1.3, +9.3, +22.1 
N, Dek..... 1,074 98,918; 92.10, +1.2 +.3) +4.7 +4.6 
CC aes 743,265; 69.33, +41.1 +4.0 +13.0 +22.9 
| Ses | 8,950 765,700; 85.55) +.3 +.1} +7.0' +19.6 
SN resin as | 4,990 404,615, 81.09 —.5 —1.9 +15.2 +4.7 
| UES | 16,282 976,754 59.99 +.9 +2.4) +5.7 +7.0 
are | 21,704 189.983) 8.75) +1.0 —.1) 41.2 +1.7 
) ae } 2,745 223,179} 81.30; +.7 +1.9 +16.7 +20.1 
5 : 7,842 272,664) 34.77 —.4 —.5) +1.7 +1.5 
Ss =a } 1,091 67,184, 61.58 —.5 +.1) +8.1 +27.3 
as 7,963 367,336, 46.13) +1.3 —3.2, +35.3, +49.0 
| | | } 
ae 5, 264 278,160; 52.84) +2.7 +2.9| +63.8 +85.2 
eee. | 2,191 158,382} 72.29) —.4 —.4) +14.3) +20.1 
ee 826 49,391} 59.80) +1.1 +.9| +16.0) +30.4 
i eee } 102 2,586) 25.35 +1.0 —.2 0 +23.6 
.{( ees 6,109 288,524; 47.23) +.4 +.8, +8.0, +19.3 
See 6,205 607,118) 97.84) +2.1 +6.5) +5.0 +4.6 
+ { 7,374 312,109 42.33 —.7 +17.3) —2.2 +6.9 
., eee 1,317 154,727 117.48 0 —2.4| +4.9 +4.3 
eee 527 38,172, 72.43) —1.7 —4.4) +4.6 +5.1 


{ | 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 

3 Program initiated July 1959 under the Social Security Act amendments of 
1958. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 18.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, July 1959 + 


{Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 


oy 2 . 
Payments to Percentage change from— 




















cases 
Num- 5 1QKC 
State bar of —— — 
— Total | Aver-|_ oe eee ee 
amount age 5 : 

— Amount ngs |Amount 

Total?_..| 370,000 $24,672,000, $66.74; —4.6 —3.3) —8.7| (3) 
eg os eee 113 1,487; 13.16) +3.7 +9.7; +41.8)} +1.4 
Alaska_-..-..| 180 10,531; 58.51) +7.1 —15.2} +6.5) —11.9 
| ae | 2,901 125,567; 43.28) —5.4 —6.3, +13.4) +413.8 
(ae 289 4,145, 14.34) +30.8| +35.6) —28.5) —17.6 
ae 33,420 1,932,582) 57.83 —.4 —1.2|. —9.0) —7.6 
a Se? 1,088 46,990, 43.19 -—9.3 —3.5) —25.0} —17.1 
ae 44.611 4 321,247) 69.67 —.2 +.5| —17.8| —16.9 
as eee 1,562 95,904, 61.40, —4.1 —8.2, —9.4! —11,7 
iS) 1,371 100,062, 72.98 —4.0 —3.1) +17.6 +27.9 
ee 8,200 BE G6 evinsenatsconticelhsccnanccs cecnbckhensaieeee 
eee 2,092 53,217; 25.44, +4.9 +10.9 —9.1 —1.6 

Guam....... 3 79} (8) (7) (7) (7) (7) 
Hawaii___..- 1,252 93,513) 74.69! —4.6 —4.4 -—3.1 +11.0 
| ae 46,479 4,162,976) 89.57 —.2 2.6; +22.4 +49.1 
CS ee 19, 264 583,982; 30.31; —5.1 —11.6 —26.3 —33.0 
i, ees 3,472 123,333, 35.52 —.4 —1.3, -—8.3 —8.2 
eC ae 1,947 120,840; 62.06 —.8 —3.1,) +2.0 +14.2 
_ See 2,057 81,849, 39.79) -—2.3 +12.7; —26.0 —16.9 
SS ae 9,032 440,338; 48.75) —1.6 —-1.9 -—8.0 —.1 
Maine......- 2,186 80,501, 36.83, —9.9 —-12.9 —-6.3 —7.1 
ee 2.503 150,832, 60.26 —22.3 —25.3 —9.1 —8.1 
a 8,776 589,759, 67.20; —1.8) +5.5 —8.2 —12.8 
Mish.....<.. | $3,707) 3,370,321; 99.99, —7.5 —4.8, —13.1 —.7 
a: 7,030 476,344; 67.76, —4.5 —3.5, —14.0 —14.4 
ae 1,122 16,275; 14.51; +3.5 +5.7, +17.6 +17.9 
| st © 8,144 524,681; 64.43 —.8 —.5 +16.5 —39.5 
BeOnt....<c. 1,084 46,294, 42.71; -—6.8 —7.7, —16.7 —21.5 
ee 1,093 53,183, 48.66 —10.0 —9.8, —3.8 +9.6 
POV....ncoca< | 267 11,388, 42.65, +1.1 +40.6, —53.2 —11.0 
i). ee 705 37,593, 53.32, —14.1 —10.0 —37.8 —36.5 
Ey eee 9,636 974,240 101.10 —5.5 —3.8 —11.7 —4.6 
N. Mex...-. 570 23,766, 41.69. —4.7 —4.5 +.4 12.3 
> ae 935,941 3,170,908, 88.23) —3.0 —4.4 +.9 +7.9 
ees 1,703 39,056, 22.93 —6.9 —8.4, —39.1) +41.5 
i ae 321 16,031; 49.94, —10.8 —7.2;) —8.3 —.7 
ae. | $2,839) 2,172,121; 66.14; —4.0 —7.8, —30.4| —27.0 
i ae 6,390 82,399, 12.89 —14.6 —33.5, —14.2 —19.9 
| 3,659 208,725; 57.04, —10.0 +8.9 —14.1) —12.2 
_ Saas 34,640 2,423,243 69.96 —.5 —.1) +19.3 +25.6 
UA. eee 729 5,769 7.91) —75.4 —72.4 —4.1 +6.9 
| ae 3,320 225,317, 67.87) +.9 +3.5, -—8.9 +3.1 
kt ¢ 1,208 28,634, 23.7 +6.3 +2.8, —19.7 —17.4 
Si eee 306 9,802, 32.03) —7.3 —11.5 —67.0; +68.4 
i ae } 1,915 28,025, 14.63, —12.5 —5.9 —19.7| —30.0 
i Fr 9,000 ee LS Saas een sania coals 
WOR: . 30625) | 1,670 113,505 67.97, —2.0 —1.4, —20.1; —16.0 
i 1,150 | ee Cee ee vee ne Pe ME: 2 
SS se 112 2,639, 23.56 —8.2 —7.0, —11.1 +10.5 
eens 1,737 69,294 39.89 —11.0 —-11.8 —13.0 —7.6 
ee 8,659 635,698 73.41) —22.5 —20.2 —36.8 —31.3 
a aa 2,579 83,752, 32.47 —.3 —1.1) —11.5 —14.1 
Lg , ERE 7,337 574,161, 78.26, —3.4 —2.0, —26.3) -—26.1 
WYO. .nccod 330 19,775, 59.92, —17.7 —13.1, —19.1; 13.5 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey an estimated number of cases receiving 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial only and payments for these services. 
Excludes Idaho; data not available. Percentage changes based on data for 
52 States for July 1958 and June 1959 and 53 States for July 1959. 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 About 9 percent of this total is estimated. 

5 Partly estimated. 

6 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 cases. 

7 Program initiated July 1959. 

8 Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitali- 
zation, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

§ Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

10 Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions. 
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